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Tue exact date of Bradford’s birth is set- 
tled by a record which he himself has lett 


us in a singular but appropriate production | 


of his own art. It would seem, indeed; as 


if the old man, having attained more than| 


the term allotted to our race, and looking 
at that moment (the closing hours of 1738) 
over an eventful but yet fortunate career | 
of seventy-six years, had felt that his con-| 
nexion with the early establishment of let-| 
ters in a new world, had given to any im-| 
portant event connected with his personal | 
history, an interest which the passage of 
centuries would but in¢rease ; 


“My fame, that nobler part, 
With Youth unfading, shall improve,” 


seéms to have been the prophetic convic-| 
tion of his heart, when in “ Z'he American | 


Almanack for the Year of Christian Ac- 
count, 1739,” printed by himself (Bradford), 
he entered and published to the world as 
one among é¢s important events the follow-| 
ing for the month of May, 


“The Printer, Born the 20th, 1663,” 


His parents were William and Anne 
Bradford, of Leicestershire, England. The 
family is reputed on fair evidence to have’! 
been an old one; and Bradford seems to 
have valued his privileges in this way ; for 
though forbidden by his art from “ writing 
himself armigero,” he still sealed very 
carefully with arms, I hold in my hand 
one of his letters, dated “‘ New York, Sep-| 
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\eaniae 11,1 709, P and visibly thus impress- 
ed. 

He was taught the art, which commends 
his name to our interest, in the office of 
Andrew Sowle, an extensive printer and 
publisher in London during the common- 
wealth and restoration. 

We cannot doubt at all that Bradford 
was a very well behaved and most diligent 
apprentice ; for he very soon fell in love, 
and, as was quite according to the proprie- 
ties of the case, with his master’s daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Sowle;—whom in good 
| time he married. 

Sowle was an intimate and much respect- 
ed friend of William Penn, whose regard 
| for him is manifested by his having selected 
him to be a witness to one of the charters 
of Pennsylvania, and it was no doubt ow- 
ing to the affectionate relations between 
the father-in-law of Bradford and Mr. 
Penn, that Bradford, himself, became ac- 
quainted, while a mere boy, with the great 
Proprietary ; and that printing was finally 
‘introduced into these Middle States under 
|the auspices of a youth who as yet had not 





reached his twentieth year. 

Mr. Penn was desirous to give to his 
prospective colony the benefit of the Print- 
ing Press, and being now about to sail on 
his first v oyage for Pennsylvania, proposed 
to Bradford to accompany him. They 
sailed on the Ist September, 1682, and 
after a voyage of one month and twenty- 
seven days landed at a place below Phila- 
delphia ; that city not having, as yet, been 
(laid out, nor a house there built, 

How long Bradford now remained here, 
or where he passed his time, is uncertain. 
I suppose it to have been a visit somewhat 
of exploration. 

In the spring of 1655, being then, it is 
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certain, in London, he made preparations to |ligious duty are united with short “ Rules 
establish himself ‘finally on this Western of Husbandry” and “The times of Courts 
Continent. He has already received the and Fairs in Philadelphia and Burlington.” 
countenance of William Penn, the Chief/The times which the Almanac gives of 
of State ; and he now fortifies himself with Courts and Fairs in Philadelphia and Bur- 
letters of recommendation and testimony lington, have long ceased to interest any 
from George Fox, the renowned head of one. The maxims of moral and religious 
the church ;—the respectable society of duty are as fresh at this hour as they were 
Friends, in Pennsylvania. two hundred years ago; and some of them, 
Fox’s letter shows that as early as 1685,|in Monarchies and Democratic Republics 
Bradford contemplated a field of opera- ‘alike, acquire a greater value every day. 
tions, co-extensive with our middle colo- "Thus they proceed : 
nies; and even going beyond them both | 
North and South. He early accomplished | 
this plan; and in 1692 he was printing for | 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and | 
Rhode Island, and in 1702 for Maryland | 
also. A Union of States was plainly in, 
his mind from the time he first began his 
operations. |Bradford produced an almanac, also, for 
The earliest issue of Bradford’s press| 1688; the memorable year of the English 
known to me is an Almanac for the year| Rev élution. But the editor of at. Daniel 
1686, produced of course in 1685. One} Leeds, who is styled “Student in Agricul- 


“No man is born unto himself alone; 
Who lives unto himself, he lives to none. 


The blaze of honor, Fortune’s sweet excess 
Does undeserve the name of Happiness. 


Place shews the man, and he whom honor menda, 
He to a worthy generous spirit tends.” 


copy alone seems to have survived to this) ture,” had not acquired among his studies 
day, and that one has wandered far from | of the field, as much deference for the reli- 


the place of its origin. New England|gion of the State as was politic and be- 
boasts its possession. “Tt was called ‘Ame-| coming. Forgetting Lord Bacon’s counsel 
rica’s Messenger. A certain Samuel Atkyns| that there be certain beg x which are 
edited it. Among the remarkable ev ents | privileged from jest,” as “ Reticron,” he 
which were set down opposite to par ticular | put upon his almanac metliing which re- 
days, there was set down opposite to that | ferred ina light way to the ceremonies of 
one on which Mr. Penn assumed the contro] |“ Friends’ meeting ;” some “unsavoury 
of things in Pennsylvania, the following! matter” as in the vernacular of their day 
entry : “ The beginning of Government here| and discipline it is called. Their suscep- 
by the LORD PENN.” Thistitle of cour-|tibilities were touched; and the issue, 
tesy given to their Governor was offensive|through their influence, called in. The 
to the Provincial Magistracy. Atkyns was| Society of Friends, by a resolution of their 
summoned before the Council and ordered | body, liberally compensated Bradford for 
to blot out the words “Lord Penn,” and|the loss he had ststained. Not a copy of 
Bradford was warned “not to print any|this Almanac, that I know of, has des- 
thing but what shall have licence from the} cended to this day. 

Council.” The earliest volume which we have from 


In 1686 he produced the press of Bradford, is the “Temple of 


“ Burnyeat’s 


Epistle.” 

Of an Almanack which was issued in 1687 
more than one copy is extant. 
with the 11th month—January. The type 
is cleanly cut and in good condition. The 
font included all the astronomical signs. 

In its literary execution this early issue 
of Bradford’s press was suited to a primi- 
tive settlement. Maxims of moral and re- 


Wisdom ;” a work which includes “ Hssays 


,,and Religious Meditations of Francis 
It begins 


Bacon.” I know of but one copy extant, 
and that one I exhibit to you. It belongs 
to Mr. William Menzies of your own city, 
in whose beautiful library, bound with an 
elegance worthy of their rarity, is contained 
the finest collection of “ Bradfords” any- 
where existing. 
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The figure of this enterprising youth as 
he labored at his press in these early days, 
deserves, I think, to make a feature on the 
canvass which shall perpetuate the history 
of American civilization. In all other coun- 
tries the typographic art has been cultivated 
beside the supporting walls of palaces, 
within the protecting close of religious 


houses, or under the fructifying air of 


patronage and wealth. Princes have been 
its nursing fathers, and queens its nursing 
mothers; and nobles and bishops and se sho- 
lars have watched its early progress. West- 
minster—the venerated abbey in which, for 
ages, England has crowned her sovereigns— 
and which she consecrates as the abode of 
her most honored dead, counts even as one 
of her distinctions, that Caxton reared his 
press within her precincts. France, cele-| 
brating the munificence of the 11th Louis, | 
displays in all the richness of her art, upon 
the windows of her Louvre, the monarch 
who sat beside her press and fostered w ith | 
his care its flickering light. 


Where rank and wealth and learning 
have not been its cheerful supporters, the | 
press has languished, or has had to wait for| Dear Friends: 


happier times, Even in Massachusetts no 
book or paper was issued for eighteen 
years after the settlement of that Province. 
Virginia and Maryland forbade the art! 
entirely, William Bradford establishing! 


his press in these Middle States, presents) 
Ie} 


has crossed a mighty ocean, and is a thou-! 


an exception to all ordinary history. 


sand leaguesaway from the genial influences 
of education and taste, 
ance of the learned nor any patronage of} 
the great. No academic bowers lead the 
way “to his humble roof, nor bring scholars | 
to watch his daily progress, No strains, 
pealing through long drawn aisles and 
swelling the note of praise, refreshed his 
spirits as they often must have Caxton’s as| 
he grew weary with his lengthened toil. ! 
The arches above Aim are of the interlacing | 
forests ; and amidst the primeval oaks, the 
curious and wondering Indian watches him 
in the solitary practice of his “ mystery, 
This issie of Bradford’s press appeared | 
in 1688—seventeen years before Benjamin 
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HE established any where the Printing 
Press. The name of Franklin is widely 
revered, But the Printer’s calling received 
no addition to its dignity when the candle- 
end-saving genius of Poor Richard usurped 


| the honors which, in an earlier day, had been 


paid to the author of the Instauration. 

The sheets of this work were still going 
through the press when Bradford engaged 
himself on a project of vastly higher aim 
and magnitude; far in advance of his time, 
and which ought to commend his memory 
to enduring honor. This was in 1688, and 
was a no less enterprise than that of print- 
ing in Folio, with marginal notes and, as 
would appear, with the book of Common 
Prayer included, the entire volume of the 
Holy Scriptures. His letter to the then 
only religious body in Philadelphia, making 
known his design, has recently with his Pro- 
posals been reproduced i in facsimile. I show 
‘them to you here. Bradford was at this 
time 24 years old. Thus they read: 

To the half year’s meeting of Friends 
held at Burlington, the 3d of the 1st month 
168%: 


I have thought meet to lay before you 
something of my intentions, which are con- 
cerning the printing of a large Bible in 
folio ; ‘by way of subscriptions because it 
will be a very great charge insomuch that 
I cannot accomplish to do it myself without 
assistance. 

Therefore I propose that those who will 
favor so good a work by subscribing 20s. 


He has no assist-| shall have one Bible printed and bound as 


in the Proposals annexed: so soon as the 
are printed and bound, which will be in 
little more than one year and a half after 
subscriptions made. 

If you the Friends of the half year’s 
|meeting do concur and approve of the said 
| proposals, then I propose to you whether 
‘or no -you think it convenient to order 
some Friends to write in behalf of the said 
meetings to the several respective Monthly 
and Qu: uterly Meetings in Pennsylvania 
land West Jersey acquainting them with 
what is proposed and your sense of the 
same; which I suppose would be a great 


Franklin was born; thirty-nine years before jindueement to them to encourage it. 
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And whereas it has been spoken up and|of New England in these regions, and that 
down concerning my going to England to|to William Bradford, the first printer of 
live. To = I 7 res it was ny rhe ee and New Jersey, 
tions so to have done reason that 1 laid; the honor really belongs. 
out the greatest part of that small stock I/ [The fact is, ladies and gentlemen—it is 
had 2 warty ~ printing as eh gerne gas | —- A — say 
very chargeable) and coming here found|the truth—I am here to-day, I suppose, 
littie a eaeeienaoatiaie made = think of go-|Governor Bradish, for that purpose—the 
ing back. But perceiving that Friends | fact is, that we people of the Middle States 
and People generally were concerned there-|are so extremely modest—like Iago, we so 
at has caused me to decline my said inten-| os iniquity to = ourselves vo 
tions at present. And as I find encourage-|that it is not at all surprising that our 
ment in this particular above mentioned or sprightly sister States of New England 
in any other so that I may but be service-|really thought they were quite alone in 
able to Truth and Friends thereof and |this glory. It is our fault ; not theirs ; and 
withal get a livelyhood for myself and|the moral is that we must not be so very 
family, shall be content and stay. |modest for the time to come; at least not 
This from him who desires to serve/so in doing honor to our departed worthies. | 
you in what he may. And so remain asin) At a very early date after Bradford’s 
truth abiding. first arrival in America—as early as 1686, 
Wittam Braprorp. /he established as joint proprietor with 
Philadelphia the 1st of 1st month 1687. some Germans named Rittenhouse, near 
| Philadelphia, on a branch of the beautiful 
The proposals are too long for me to /and romantic stream called the Wissahick- 
read. ‘The simplicity of one item of them) oy the first paper mill ever established in 
—the 4th—as originally drawn—is curious} America, From this mill came excellent 
—indicating alike Bradford’s own zeal in| paper as I can testify, to write or print on. 
disseminating the Scriptures and shewing | What I read you is upon it. I hold you 
also the primitive state of commerce then up a sheet of it. The paper-maker’s work 
existing among us. ‘Thus it runs: has lasted much longer, I fear, than the 


“The pay shall be } silver money, and author’s will ever do. The water-mark is 
} country produce at money price. But | Violet, indicative of the spontaneity, I 


they who really have not money and yet|S"PP0Se, with which that pretty little flow- 
are willing to encourage the said work, | ¢ gTOWS on the banks of the Wissahickon. 
} | But the circle of Bradford’s enterprise 


oods at money price shall satisfie.” : 
9 x land accomplishments does not end here. 


This great and good enterprise of Brad-|The amateurs of Bibliopegy—or “ book- 
ford’s is interesting not only as an import-| binding” as we used‘to call it before the 
ant feature of the history of printing in}world became so learned—of whom in 
these Middle Colonies, but as giving to| New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
them the distinction only of late discovered | there are many, cherish him as the father 
to belong to them of having first proposed | of that art in the Middle Colonies. Un- 
to print the Holy Scriptures in English on|doubtedly he was so. Some specimens of 
this continent. You are aware that until | his bindings—and good ones for that early 
quite lately it was universally supposed|day they are—are still extant in our old 
that Cotton Mather, the great independent | libraries. To Aim, therefore, we trace in 
minister of Boston, was the first person to| these regions that art which in the work- 
propose this vast labor. This was in|shop of your own Matthews and with us 
1695; eight years after Bradford. It is;of Mr. Nicholson—himself the author of 
now certain, therefore, and your own/an elegant work on Bibliopegy—has been 
earned antiquary, Dr. O’Callaghan, so, clevated almost to the rank o! a fine art; 
considers it, that we were entirely ahead |—giving of late times to this our country 
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that skill and taste which as displayed by} Governowr.—‘Can you deny that you 
Bauzonet in France, and by Payne, — |print it? Ido know you did print it, and 
McKenzie and Riviere in E | by whose directions, and will prove it, and 
long delighted the Bibliophiles of ev ery ;make you smart for it, too, since you are 
land. |so stubborn. Jos. Growden saith he gave 
"But the highest title which Bradford | 20s. for his part towards the printing it.’ 
has to our respect, after that of endeavor-|_ Bradford—‘It’s nothing to me, what 
ing to print the Holy Scriptures with the | Jos, Growden saith, let me know my accu- 
Prayer Book, remains behind. He was|sers, and I shall know the better how to 
the first man to establish the press in these' make my defence; I do not desire to do 
Middle Colonies. He was the first man, | anything that might give offence to any; I 
any where, so far as I know, to maintain | have been here near four years, and never 
its freedom against arbitrary power. ..... /had so much s¢ to me before by Governour, 
In 1689 some question having arisen be-|or any else. Printing the laws, was one of 
tween the Governor and the people as to | the chief things Governour Penn proposed 
the extent of their respective rights, Mr./to me before “T came here, yet I have for- 
Joseph Growden, one of the most intelli-| borne the same, because I have not had 
gent men of our Province, caused Bradford | particular order ; but if Ihad printed them, 
to print the charter. Party spirit ran | I do not know that I had done amiss. I 
high. Bradford seems to have anticipated |never heard of anything to the contrary, 
trouble. He did not put his name as prin-| but that I might print such things as came 
ter on the title; ‘no imprint,’ as we call it./to my hand, whereby to get my living ; it 
As soon as the book appeared, he was sum-|is that by which I subsist ; nor do I know 
moned before the Governor and examined | of any “ Imprimatur” appointed. When 
viva voce with a view of fixing on him, by|things are settled and ordered, I hope I 
his own admissions, the fact that he had | shall comply, so far as to endeavor to avoid 
printed the work, giving offence to any.’ 
Governour.— Sir, I am “ Imprimatur ;” 
With what success they now tried to fix|and that you shall know.’ 
it on him by that course, the examination! Bradford—‘Governour, I have not 
itself will shew. Thus it runs: [hitherto known thy pleasure herein, and 
therefore hope thou wilt judge the more 
Governour.— Why, sir, I would know |favorably, if I have done anything that 
by what power or authority you thus print ?| does not look well to some.’ 
Here is the charter printed I’ Governour.—‘ If you would confess you 
Bradford.— ‘It was by Governour Penn’s! might expect favour, but I see you are 
encouragement I came to this province, |willfull; you should have come and askt 
and by his license I print.’ | my advice, and not have done anything 
Governour.— What, sir, had you license | that particular parties bring to you. Sir, 
to print the charter? I desire to know|I have particular order from Governour 
from you, whether you did print the Char-| Penn for the suppressing of printing here, 
ter or not, and who set you to work ? | and narrowly to look after your press, and I 
Bradford.— Governour, it is an imprac-| will search your house, look after your 
ticable thing for any man to accuse him-| press, and make you give in five hundred 
self; thou knows it very well,’ |pound security to print nothing but what 
Governour—* W ell, I shall not much|I allow, or Dll lay you fast. Z'he Charter 
press you to it, but if you were so ingenu-|is the groundw ork of all our laws, and 
ous as to confess, it should go the better|for you to print it at this time without 
with you.’ ‘order Jrom Governour, is a great Misde- 
Bradford.— Governour, I desire to} meanor.’ 
know my accusers; I think it very hard to| [Griffith Jones said: * William, I doubt 
be put upon accus ‘ing myself? ‘thou hearest and takes advice of those who 
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advise thee to that which will not be for 
thy good at last.’] 

Bradford— Governour, it is my im- 
ploy, my trade and calling, and that by 
wh [ get my living, to print ; and if I may 
not print such things as come to my hand, 
which are innocent, I cannot live; I am 
not a person that takes such advice of one 
party or other, as Griffith Jones seems to 
suggest. If I print one thing to-day, and 
the contrary party bring me another to- 
morrow, to contradict it, I cannot say that 
I shall not print it. Printing is a manufac- 
ture of the nation, and therefore ought 
rather to bé encouraged than suppressed.’ 

Governour.— Sir, we are within the 
king’s dominions, and the laws of England 
are in force here, and you know the laws, 
and they are against printing, and you 
shall print nothing without allowance; I'll 
make Mr. Growden bring forth the printer 
of this Charter,’ 

Bradford.— Since it hath been here 
said that the charter is the ground or foun- 
dation of all our laws and privileges, both 
of Governour and people, I would willingly 
ask one question, if I may, without offence, 
and that is, whether the people ought not 
to know their privileges and the laws they 
are under ?” 

[Griffith Jones.—‘There is a p’ticular 
office, (MS. worn out,) thou knows where 
y® Charter is kept, and those that want to 
know any thing, may have recourse thither ; 
it was a very ill thing for thee, at this 
juncture, to offer to print the Char- 
ter.’ | 

Bradford.—‘ If it were not for the peo- 
ple to see and know their privileges, why 
was the Charter printed in England?’ 

Governour.— It was not printed in Eng- 
land,’ 

Bradford. Governour, under favour, 
it was printed in England.’ 

Governour.— It was not.—What, this 
charter ?? 

Bradford.— Yes, this Charter, but that 
some alterations have been made since.’ 

Governour.— By what order did you 
print it in England ?’ 

Bradford.—By Governour Penn’s.’ 

Governour.— That was something ; but 
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you was not to print it of your own ac 
cord ?? 

Bradford.— Have 1 ?? 

Governour.—‘ That I shall prove and 
make you know, sir. There is that in this 
charter which overthrows all your laws and 
privileges. Governour Penn hath granted 
more power and privileges-than he hath 
himself.’ 

Bradford.—‘ That is not my business to 
judge of or determine; but if any thing be 
laid to my charge, let me know my ac- 
cusers, I am not bound to accuse myself.’ 

I here exhibit to you the account in 
Bradford’s own writing of the examina- 
tion I have just read; and also a copy of 
the Book, for printing which he was sum- 
moned before the Governor and Council. 

In 1692 he had a worse encounter, A 
quarrel broke out in that year between 
the Quakers im power and the Quakers out 
of power ; a kind of quarrel which, in these 
days when politicians are so constantly 
before us, we understand only too well. 
Bradford printed a tract for the party com- 
batant owt of power. For this he was 
arrested, and his press, type and instru- 
ments seized. Col. Benjamin Fletcher, the 
well known Governor of this State, had 
about this time been appointed temporary 
Governor of Pennsylvania; and having, 
with his counsel heard the merits of the 
case, ordered Bradford’s Press, type and 
‘instruments of art to be returned to him 
forthwith. Bradford’s triumph was com- 
plete. It was about this time, probably, 
that Col. Fletcher became acquainted with 
! Bradford, who prior to the date of this dis- 
turbance had made his arrangements to 
return to England. Governor Fletcher 
proposed to him to come here. 

The desire to have the printing press had, 
however, been exhibited in this province 
long prior to the date of which we are 
ispeaking (1692). In 1668 Governor Love- 
| lace—your second English Governor—send- 
ing to Long Island some books which had 
i printed for the Indians in England, 
had written 





x, to 


=) 


“T am not ont of hopes, ere lon 
| have a printer here of my owne; having 












. 
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already sent to Boston for one; but whe-| Forty pounds a year, which was the sa- 


ther I shall speed or no is uncertaine.” 


He did not speed. 

The accession of James IT., in 1685, put 
an end to all hopes like these. Among the 
first instructions from England were these, 


in 1686, to Governor Dongan, 


“For as much as great inconvenience | 
may arise by the Liberty of Printing within | 
our Province of New York, you are to 
provide, by all necessary orders, that no 
person keep any press for printing; nor 
that any book, pamphlet, or other matters | 
whatsoever, be printed—without your es- 
pecial leave and license first obtained.” 


With the Revolution of 1688 came 
brighter prospects, and Fletcher’s active 
mind was quick to profit by them, He had 
met Bradford in Philadelphia in 1692, and 
we find the following Entry on the Council 
minutes. 


aw 
=? 


March 24, 1693. 


“ Resolved, That if a Printer will come! 


and settle in the city of New York for the 
printing of our Acrs or AssemBiy and 
Pustrc Papers, he shall be allowed the 
sum of £40 current money of New York 
per annum for his salary and have the 
benefit of his printing besides what may 
serve the public.” 


Bradford now, instead of returning to) 
. 
England, came to New York—a mucli| 
better place every one will admit than 
London or any other place in the British | 
Isles: I will say nothing, perhaps, about | 
Paris in the presence of so many ladies—| 
and was immediately appointed the Royal 
Printer. The 12th day of October, 1693, 
is the date of the first warrant for his 
salary; six months referred to as “due on 
the 10th preceding.” April 10th, 1693, 
therefore may be fixed as the epoch when 
printing was introduced into this province. 
Soon after his arrival here we find Mr. 
Bradford included among the “ Officers” 
of the Crown; not a slight distinction in 
those days; nor even in these, measuring 
such things by British estimates. 
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lary fixed, would be thought rather “ poor 
| pay” in these times, at Albany, as the results 
|of a year’s printing. But the duty as origin- 
ally required of the Crown Printer was con- 
fined to printing Acts of Assembly, Pro- 
clamations, &c., and in times when the 
Governor received only £600, the Collector 
and Receiver General £200, the Collector 
at Albany £50, and the Surveyor General 
£40, he was as well paid as they. Bradford 
was fortunate, too, perhaps in living in more 
modest days than ours; and possibly, not 
| less honest ones ;—though I knoyy, of course, 


or 


[that at Albany in this State, as at Harris- 
{burgh in ours, honesty is the rule; every 
| thing else being the very rare exception. 

The printing press had scarcely been 
established in New York, before the popular 
feeling desired to extend its use beyond that 
which the Provincial Government, on intro- 
ducing it, had intended; which was to 
print the Acts of Assembly and Public 
Papers, such as Proclamations, Royal No- 
tices, &e. 

On the 20th October, 1694, for example, 
'a committee of Council was appointed “to 
|consider what papers and messages passed 
between his Excellency and Council and 
| Assembly this session, are proper to be 
published—for the satisfaction of the 
people.’ Nothing, however, was resolved. 

On the 12th April, 1695, the Assembly 
address the Governor for leave “to print 
their Journal.” His Excellency—dissolved 
the House almost immediately. 

The next Assembly renewed the attempt 
to have their votes printed. This time they 
obtained the assent of the Governor, Col. 
Fletcher, a man benignant and liberal in 
all his views, and who gave his assent gra- 
ciously, as he generally gave it where he 
gave it at all. In returning his reply he 
expresses his hopes “ that the House, before 
ithe sessions end, will allow the Printer 
something of further encouragement.” Brad- 
ford’s salary was now fixed at £60. 
| The first paper printed in this city, as 
| your own citizen, Mr. J. Romeyn Brodhead, 
has discovered for me, among the archives 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, was in 
Dutch. The imprint is “ Gedrukt tot Niewe 
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Yorke, by William Bradfordt, Anno, 
1693.” The language in which the paper 
is printed, is noteworthy as indicating the 
probable preponderance in New York in 
1693 of Hollanders over English; while it 
shows also either that “ Bradfordt” under- 
stood the tongue of the first settlers or was 
able to compose in a language which he did 
not comprehend. And what think you, at 
this moment, that it was? A circular let- 
ter from the then Governor of New York, 
Col. Fletcher, authorizing the collection of 
mouey throughout the Province to mitigate 
the sufferings of Prisoners of War; to re- 
deem from captivity the brave men, who in 
war’s vicissitudes, had been taken captive 
and sold into bondage i in Salee! Was ever 
press of any land auspicated by more benig- 
nant omens? Who wonders, that in this 
day “Sanitary Commissions”—* Soldier’s 
Aid Societies,” and the hundred efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of our noble in- 
‘valids and prisoners, draw from every J our- 
nal of this State enthusiastic eulogy and 
blessing? This paper is dated 8 June, 1693. 


The next paper printed here is a Procla- 
mation, 25th of August, of the same year. 
It declares itself“ Printed by William Brad- 
ford, at New York, Printer to their Majes- 
ties,’ and directs the people to erect a 
beacon—probably at Nevesink heights— 
that may be set on fire as a signal on the 


approach of the French,—then expected to 
invade this city; and for all to hold them- 
selves in readiness. 

In 1694 Bradford printed the Laws of 
the Province; also the Charter and Laws 
of the City. In the same year he published 


“Seasonable Considerations offered to the|g 


good people of Connecticut.” 

The first book that has come down to 
us, printed in this city, I here exhibit to 
you. And how think you it is entitled? 
“A letter of Advice to A Young Gentle- 
man leaving the University,—concerning 
his Behaviour and Conversation on the 
World.” 

Although the printer’s salary was fixed 
—tirst at £40, and then at £60, Bradford 

yas always receiving “ extra allowances,” 


ington. As long as Fletcher was in power, 
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the press was well supported and every 
thing went well. In 1698, however, Col. 
Fletcher was displaced. His liberality in 
every way was thought excessive, particu- 
larly in the grants of land. The Earl of 
Bellomont succeeded him ; ; a reformer, and 
in favour of retrenchment of all salaries— 
except perhaps hisown. Bradford and the 
new Governor soon got into difficulty. The 
first intimation of it is in a letter from the 
Earl to the Lords of Trade, May 15, 1699, 
The Earl writes that he had spoken to *The 
Printer’ about some laws which were said 
to have been incorrectly printed; and he 
told me, says the Earl, “there was no re- 
medy for it, because he had nobody to cor- 
rect the presse at the time he printed them.” 
Bradford, it is plain was “ curst and brief.” 
The Earl might go without the printing 
altogether. Things now come alittle closer, 
About five months later the Earl had been 
having a conference with the Indians, It 
lasted 7 or 8 days, “the greatest fatigue,” 
he writes, “I ever underwent in my whole 
life,” “I was shut up,” he says, “ in a close 
chamber with 50 Sachems, w ho besides the 
stench of Bear’s Grease, with which they 
plentifully daubed themselv es, Were con- 
tinually either smoking tabacco or drinking 
drams of rum.” ‘The Earl was desirous to 
send a printed account of these agreeable 
conferences, during the 7 or 8 days that he 
was shut up ina close room with 50 Indians 
plentifully daubed with bear’s grease, smok- 
ing tobacco and drinking drams of ram— 
to the Ministers of State in England. He 
thought it would be agreeable reading, no 
doubt, to the Lords of Trade, and give a 
good impression of his hair-breadth ’scapes 


among “ the anthropophagi and men whose 
heads do grow beneath ‘their shoulders.” 
Bradford, however, did not consider — 
private diaries by the Earl, of his 7 or 

days discussions with the 50 Indians - he 
up with him in a close room, plentifully 
daubed with Bear’s Grease, smoking to- 
bacco, and drinking drams of rum—as among 
those things which he was bound to print 


|for his £60. 


The quarrel was so obviously, however, 





It was then at New York as now at Wash-|a financial one, that on the installation of 


|}of Lord Cornbury, Bradford, after being 





yoten 


deb: arred from them he about nine » months, 
received again his emoluments; and in 
Nov., 1702, having presented a petition 
complaining of the smallness of his salary, 
and the complaint being considered by the 
Governor and Council well founded, £35 
were at once added to his annual stipend, | 
and the same fixed at £75, nearly double 
the sum originally promised. 

From an early date we find Bradford’s 
name in connexion with Trinity Church. 
He was first chosen a vestryman, on Tues- 
day, in Easter week, 1703. ‘And the 
records,’ says Mr. G. M. Ogden, Secretary 
of the Vestry, by which estimable gentle- 
man, extracts from the Ancient Minutes 
have been furnished to me, under resolu- 
tions of the corporation, with every cour- 
teous and every obliging offer—‘ shew 
that he was generally present at the Vestry 
meetings.” 

In 1704, or soon afterwards, Bradford 
achieved an enterprise more germane to 
our general subject. ‘The Church Records 
are as follows : 


August 23d, 1704. 
OrprErepD that the Church Wardens do 
lend Mr. Bradford Thirty or Forty Pounds 
for six months, on security, without inte- 
rest, for purchasing paper to print. Comon 
Prayer Books. 


The Reverend Dr. John ae, Chaplain 


of the Queen’s Forces at the 
such an Assistant Minister of the Church, 
—whose sermon on the death of Lady 
Cornbury printed by Bradford, I have | 
the honor here to show you—became 
the security. The Prayer Book was 
published, but most persons, then, as now, 


having a taste for foreign ‘articles’ in | 


preference to as useful domestic ones, it 
did not remunerate the Publisher. We | 
find the following entry : 


April 26, 1711. 
In consideration of the great loss he has 
sustained in printing the Common Prayer 
and New Version of the Psalms, ORDERED | 
that the Church Wardens deliver to Mr. 
Bradford his said Bond. 
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“Ww e thes » see e that the munificence w hich 
has distinguished the corporation of Trinity 
Church, New York, in later days, making 
her, in the New World, a Mater Urbis et 
Orbis, as much as San Giovanne Laterano 
is in the Old, began in her earliest days * 
|with acts of considerate justice. Biblio- 
logically, the fact is revealed by these 
minutes—one, of which, otherwise, I think 
no trace of proof survives—that the first 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer 
ever actually printed in America was 
printed under the auspices of Trinity 
Church, by William Bradford, one of her 
Vestrymen ; an assistant Minister of the 
Church, being himself the surety for the 
fidelity of the Printer’s contracts. 

While thus himself engaged in the City 
of New York, Bradford sought to maintain 
those wider relations which, as we have 
seen from George Fox’s letter, had been in 
his mind from an early date. His son, 
Andrew, having grown up, he entered into 
some negotiations with the Colony of 
Rhode Island to settle him at New Port, 
the government there offering him £50 per 
‘annum, He established him fin: uly in 
Philadelphia in 1712. This press thus 
established by his son, continued in his 
family, this son, a grandson (a nephew of 
| the last), a great-grandson, and two great- 
| great-grandsons—without interruption (ex- 
‘cept during the _oceupancy of our city by 
the British in 177 7) until the year 1825. 

The office of Printer to the Crown for 
this Province, which Bradford received 
‘from Governour Fletcher, he held under 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, George 
iL., and George IL. a longer term than any 
individual before or afterwards held the 
same post in these colonies. 

I have mentioned that bradford was the 
founder, in part, of the first paper mill 
ever established on this Continent. In 
1724, being then sixty-one years old, and 
contemplating, no doubt, the establishment 
| which he perfected in the next year, of a 
/newsp: aper in this city, he sought to ac- 
| quire from the Legislature of this Province 
a@ monopoly of the new art, which he pro- 
| posed to introduce here. The project was 
\favorably received by the Legislature ; and 
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it seemed to be in a fair way of successful | 
accomplishment, but on a final reading of| 
the Bill, as the Provincial minutes show— 
on the 16th July—by a small majority per- | 
haps—it was carried in the negative ; the 
wrong way. 

In the next year, 1725, and being sixty-two 
years old, Bradford established in this City 
the first newspaper ever known here, and 
his son Andrew having previously establish- 
ed the American Weekly Mercury in Phila- 
delphia and become Post Master there—a 
matter which was valuable in those days, 
as I suppose it might be in these, to the 
Publisher of any Journal—he purchased in 
1728 a large paper factory at Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey. He thus rendered his 
own establishment and his son’s in Phila-| 
delphia independent of the paper manu-| 
facturers of Great Britain. In the Tariff| 
State of Pennsylvania, we count this quite 
a feather in his cap. The New York 


Gazette, of which I exhibit you a volume, 
appeared but once a week—on Mondays— 
and from 1725 till 1733 was the only paper 


in New York. 
Another historical monument from Brad- 


ford’s press, is a well known Plan of the} 


City of New York from actual survey by | 
Lyne. It is curious as being an engraved 
map ; from copper-plate undoubtedly ; one | 





of the earliest specimens of copper-plate | 
engraving—perhaps the earliest on so large | 
a scale—on this Continent. I exhibit you 
a copy. On this map a Rope-walk occu- 
pies Broadway above the Astor House; 
Broadway being in fact an open street 
only from the Battery to that point; and| 
the Bow ery from its junction with Broad- 
way at the extremity of the Park, is still 
indicated as the High Road to Boston. 

The value of this map has frequently 
been attested in our own times, and even 
the Congress of the United States has 
thought it worthy of perpetuation as a na-| 
tional document. The copy I show you is| 
one of the reproduction ordered in 1849 
by that body. In the great suit of Bogar- 
dus v. Trinity Chureh, Vice Chancellor 
Sandford relied on it when deciding the 
case in favor of that venerable corpora- 
tion. 


Bradford edited his own paper until he 
was eighty years old. 

[It will ever remain to the honor of this 
‘Province that the founder of the press 
here received all the patronage which even 
Letters should enjoy.| His easy condition 
and that of his son is referred to in 1734 
by Keimer in some verses, more instructive 
historically than poetically elegant, which 
he addressed to his patrons in Barbadoes 
when he went from Philadelphia and was 
‘editing a paper which from his own ac- 
count seems to have badly repaid him. 


In Penn’s wooden country Type feels no disaster, 
The Printers grow rich: One is made their Post Mas- 
ter, 
His father, a printer, is PAID for his work 
And wallows in plenty just now in New York, 
Though quite past his labour and old as my Grannum, 
The Government pays him pounds 40 per annum ; 
But alas your poor typo prints no figure like nullo, 
Cursed, cheated, abused by each pitiful fellow. 
Though working like slave with zeal and true courage, 
He can scarce get as yet salt to his porridge. 


We have already noted that as early as 
1712, Bradford took possession by differ- 
ent establishments, of the two great cities 
of Philadelphia and New York, and, with 
the forecast which marked his understand- 
|ing, appears to have seen that, possessed 
of these commanding posts, he would re- 
iduce New Jersey also into the list of his 
‘dependencies. His projects were justified 
‘by the event. The earliest volume of the 
Laws of New Jersey, bearing date of 1717, 
has his imprint, under the royal arms, as 
“ Printer to the Ki ing’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty for the province of New Jersey ;” 
and, for nearly half a century afterwards, 
did ‘this man, either by himself, his son, or 
|his grandson, entirely command, as Royal 
| Printer, the public press in the three States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, then the most influential portion of 
America. 

William Bradford, the subject of our 
notice, closed his active and useful life on 
Saturday evening, May 22d, 1752, at the 
age of eighty-nine years. His remains, 
reposing beside those of his wife, were in- 
terred on the Monday following, in the 


\grounds of Trinity Church, in this city. 
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The fragments of a monument still stand 
there. The monument itself, irreparably 


| 


he sent to Lord North as premier, and 
another to Earl Dartmouth as secretary for 





injured in the construction of the noble|the colonies. The latter still exists in 
pile which now stands beside the grave,| Wesley’s handwriting ; and the author was 
has been munificently restored by the Cor-| offered a sight of this document on his en- 
poration of Trinity Church. |gaging not to publish it. This he respect- 
The New York Gazette of the 25th of fully declined; and afterwards fortunately 
May, which announces Bradford’s death,| obtained a transcript of the one sent to 
says of him :— ‘Lord North, with full liberty to print it. 
" ; |—Smith’s Hist. of Wesleyan Methodism, 
_ “He was a man of great sobriety and | vdl. i., appendix. 
industry, and a real friend to the poor and | 
needy, and kind and affable to all. He| Armacu, June 15th, 1775, 
was a true Englishman. His temperance} My Lorp—I would not speak, as it may 
was exceedingly conspicuous, and he was|seem to be concerning myself with things 
almost a stranger to sickness all his life.” \that lie out of my province; but I dare not 
\refrain from it any longer. I think silence 
Mr. Thomas records of him that, “on/in the present case would be a sin against 
the morning of the day which closed his| God, against my country, and against my 
life, he walked over a great part of the city.” own soul. But what hope can I have of 
The speaker then alluded to the august doing good, of making the least impression 
and touching ceremonies at Trinity Church | upon your lordship, when so many have 
oma the current ofa mighty city’s thorough- spoken in vain, and those far better quali- 
fare arrested for the better reverence.” \fied in some respects; in others they were 
The following inscription is on his tomb-| not. They had not less bias upon their 
stone :— minds; they were not free from worldly 
|hopes and fears. Their passions were. en- 
“Here lies the body of Mr. Wiru1am gaged; and how easily do those blind the 
Braprorp, Printer, who departed this life|eyes of their understanding! They were 
May 23, 1752, aged ninety-two years. He|not more impartial; most of them were 
was born in Leicestershire, in Old England, | prejudiced in the highest degree. They 
in 1660, and came over to America in 1682, Neither loved the king nor his ministers; 
before the city of Philadelphia was laid | rather they hated them with a perfect ha- 
out. He was Printer to this government|tred; and your lordship knows that you 
for upwards of fifty years, and, being quite could not, if you were a man, avoid having 
worn out with old age and labour, he left | some prejudice to them. In this case it 
this mortal state in the lively hopes of a|would be hardly possible to feel the full 
blessed immortality. force of their arguments, They had not 
|better means of information, of knowing 
‘Reader! reflect how soon you quit this stage, ‘the real tempers and sentiments either of 
You'll find but few acting to such an age. |the Americans on one hand, or the English, 
ee of pain. Lo! heaven's a place of rest, | Irish, or Scots on the other. Above all, 
repare to meet your God! then you are blest. . -— ‘ , 
‘they trusted in themselves, in their own 
|power of convincing and persuading; I 
\trust only in the living God, who hath the 


ae a ‘hearts of all men in His hands. And whe- 
REV. JOHN WESLEY TO LORD NORTH | ther my writing do any good or no, it need 


ON THE AMERICAN WAR. \do no harm; for it rests within your lord- 

Ir appears that Wesley, being greatly im-|ship’s breast whether any eye but your 
pressed with the impropriety and impolicy | own shall see it. I do not intend to enter 
of the course pursued by the government, | upon the question whether the Americans 
wrote the following letter, a copy of which! are in the right or in the wrong. Here all 
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my prejudices are against the Americans ; 
for I am a High Churchman, the son 
of a High Churchman, bred up from 
my childhood in the highest notions of 
passive obedience and non-resistance ; and 
yet, in spite of all my long-rooted prejudices, 
I cannot avoid thinking, if I think at all, 
these, an oppressed people, asked for no- 
thing more than their legal rights, and that 
in the most modest and inoffensive manner 
that the nature of the thing would alloy. 
But waving this, waving all considerations 
of right and wrong, I ask, is it common 
sense to use force toward the Americans? 
A letter now before me, which I received 
yesterday, says, “ Four hundred of the re- 
gulars and forty of the militia were killed 
in the late skirmish.” What a dispropor- 
tion is this! And this is the first essay of 
raw men against regular troops. You see, 
my lord, whatever has been affirmed, these 
men will not be frightened; and it seems 
they will not be conquered so easily as was 
at first imagined. They will probably dis- 
pute every inch of ground, and if they die, 
die sword in hand. Indeed, some of our 
valiant officers say, “two thousand men 
will clear America of these rebels.” No, 
nor twenty thousand, be they rebels or not, 
nor perhaps treble that number. They are 
as strong men as you; they are as valiant 
as you, if not abundantly more valiant, for 
they are one and all enthusiasts—enthusi- 
asts for liberty. They are calm, deliberate 
enthusiasts ; and we know how this princi- 
ple breathes into softer souls stern love of 
war, and thirst of vengeance, and contempt 
of death. We know men, animated with 
this spirit, will leap into a fire, or rush into 
a cannon’s mouth. 

“But they have no experience in war.” 
And how much more have our troops? 
Very few of them ever saw a battle. “ But 
they have no discipline.” That is an entire 
mistake. Already they have near as much 
as our army, and they will learn more of it 
every day; so that in a short time, if the 
fatal occasion continue, they will under- 
stand it as well as their assailants. “ But 
they are divided amongst themselves.” So 
you are informed by various letters and 
memorials. So, doubt not, was poor Re- 
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hoboam informed concerning the ten tribes. 
So, nearer our own times, was Philip in- 
formed concerning the people of the Nether- 
lands. No, my lord, they are terribly 
united. Not in the province of New Eng- 
land only, but down as low as the Jerseys 
and Pennsylvania. The bulk of the people 
are so united that to speak a word in favor 
of the present English measures would 
almost endanger a man’s life. Those who 
informed me of this, one of whom was with 
me last week, lately come from Philadel- 
phia, are no sycophants, they say nothing 
to curry favor; they have nothing to gain 
or lose by me. But they speak with sor- 
row of heart what they have seen with 
their own eyes, and heard with their own 
ears. 

These men think, one and all,be it right or 
wrong, that they are contending pro aris et 
focis ; for their wives, children, and liberty. 
What an advantage have they herein 
over many that fight only for pay! none 
of whom care a straw for the cause wherein 
they are engaged ; most of whom strongly 
disapprove of it. Have they not another 
considerable advantage? Is there occasion 
to recruit the troops? Their supplies are 
at hand, and all round about them. Ours 
are three thousand miles off! Are we 
then able to conquer the Americans, sup- 
pose they are left to themselves? suppose 
all our neighbors should stand stock-still, 
and leave us and them to fight itout? But 
we are not sure of this. Nor are we sure 
that all our neighbors will stand stock-still. 
I doubt they have not promised it; and if 
they had, could we rely upon those pro- 
mises? Yet it is not probable they will 
send ships or men to America. Is there 
not a shorter way? Do they not know 
where England and Ireland lie? And have 
they not troops, as well as ships in readi- 
ness? All Europe is well apprised of this ; 
only the English know nothing of the mat- 
ter! What if they find means to land but 
ten thousand men? Where are the troops 
in England or Ireland to oppose them ? 
Why, cutting the throats of their brethren 
in America! Poor England, in the mean- 
time! “But we have our militia—our 
valiant, disciplined militia, These will 
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effectually oppose them.’ Give me 2 leave, | 
my lord, to relate a ttle circumstance, of 
which I was informed by a clergyman who| 
knew the fact. In 1716 a large body of! 
militia were marching towards Preston | 
against the rebels, In a wood which they | 
were passing by, a boy happened to dis-| 
charge his fowling-piece. The soldiers | 
gave in all for lost, and, by common con-| 
sent, threw down their arms and ran for | 
life. So much dependence is to be placed | 
in our valorous militia. 

But, my lord, this is not all. We have 
thousands of enemies, perhaps more dan- 
gerous than French or Spaniards. As I 
travel four or five thousand miles every | 
year, I have an opportunity of conversing | 
freely with more persons of every denomi- 
nation than any one else in the three king-| 
doms. I cannot but know the general dis- 
position of the people—English, Scots, and | 
Irish, and I know a large majority of them 
are exasperated almost to madness. Ex- 
actly so t av were throughout England and 
Scotland about 1640, and in a great mea- 
sure by the same means; by inflammatory 
papers which were spread, as they are now, 
with the utmost diligence, in every corner 
of the land. Hereby the bulk of the popu- 
lation were effectually cured of all love and 
reverence for the king. So that, first des- 
pising, then hating him, they were just 
ripe for open rebellion. And, I assure your 
lordship, so they are now. They want but 
a leader. Two circumstances more are 
deserving to be considered: the one, that 
there was at that time a general decay of 
general trade almost throughout the king- 
dom ; the other, there was a common dear- 
ness of provisions. The case is the same 
in both respects at this day. So that even 
now there are multitudes of people, that! 
having nothing to do, and nothing to eat, 
are ready for the first bidder; and that 
without inquiring into the merits of the 
case, would flock to any who would give 
them bread. Upon the whole, I am really | 
sometimes afraid that this evil is from the 
Lord. When I consider the astonishing 
luxury of the rich, and the shocking impiety 
of rich and poor, I doubt whether general 
dissoluteness of manners does not demand | 
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a general v Visitation. 
is already gone forth from the G 
of the world. Perhaps even now, 


“ As he that buys surveys a ground, 
So the destroying angel measures it around. 
Calm he surveys the ‘persisting nation ; 
Ruin behind him stalks, and empty desolation.” 
J. WEsLEy. 
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Governor 


REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY HIS- 
TORY OF ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA, 


ON THE POTOMAC, NINE MILES BELOW WASHINGTON 
AND NINE MILES ABOVE MOUNT VERNON. 
BY LEMUEL G. OLMSTEAD, 
Chaplain United Sfates Army. 
ALEXANDRIA was founded in 1749, when 
the trustees sold the lots. It was a small 
village called Hunting Creek, after the 


stream on the south side of the town. 

At a meeting of the majority of the 
Trustees of Alexandria town, July 13th, 
1749, John West, Jr., was appointed Clerk, 
in order to keep an account of the proceed- 
ings, and appointed cryer at the sales of 


the Lotts. It is agreed that the Lotts be 
sold at publick vendue within five minutes 
from the time that they are set tosale. At 
this sale Lawrence Washington, half Bro- 
ther of George, bought Lot No. 51 for 31 
Pistoles, and also Lot 52 for 16 Pistoles. 
Lawrence Washington is recorded as pre- 
sent at a meeting of the Trustees, August 
3d, 1761. At the meeting of July 18th, 
1752, George Johnston, Gent., i 18 appointed 


la Trustee i in the room of Lawrence Wash- 


ington, Gent., deceased. At this meeting 
it was ordered, on Col. George Fairfax’s 
motion, that all dwelling-houses from this 
date, not begun or to be built hereafter, shall 
be built on the front and be in a line with 
the street, as chief of the houses now built 
are, and that no gable or end of such house 


, be on ornext to the street, except an angle 


or where two streets cross, otherwise to be 
pulled down. 

Feb. 21, 1753.—It was ordered that 
deeds be executed to the Justices of Fairfax 
County and their successors for the Lots 
No. 43 and 44, otherwise called the Market 
place, for the publick use of the Court 
House and Prison. 
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It was ordered on the 18th of June, 1754, | 
that lots 20, 21, 50, 54, 60, 61, 64, 65, and | 
67, be sold, as the several proprietors have 
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ally, five shillings, This indulgence is 
granted the said Fleming in consideration 
\of his usefulness as a Ship Carpenter and 


failed to build on them according to the/|his inclination to serve this Town to the 


Terms. 
June 18, 1755.—John Carlyle, Gent., is| 


ordered to erect at Point Lumley, foot of | 


Duke Street in this town, a warehouse 100 
feet long and 24 feet wide. 

Sept. 30th, 1755.—It was ordered that. 
brick or stone chimneys be built to such 
houses or smith shops as at present have 
wooden ones, by the 1st day of December 
next, or that notice be given to the Sheriff 
to pull them down. 

July 18th, 1759.—On the representation 
of John Carlyle and John Dalton, that a 
good and convenient Landing on Cameron | 
Street may be made of general utility to 


| 


utmost of his power. 

Note.—It is further allowed the said 
| Fleming to strike out any one of the three 
named persons during their existence or 
life, and to insert any other person’s name 
he thinks proper. 

December 16th, 1766.—At a meeting of 
the Trustees, “ Present Geo. William Fair- 
fax, Esq. The Trustees proceeded to ap- 
point a Trustee in the room of Geo. John- 
ston, Deceased—and have unanimously 
chosen George Washington, Esq., as Trus- 
tee for the Town afforesaid.” He declined 
serving. 

Feb. 2d, 1767.—It was determined that 





the town, and that they will undertake to | 
accomplish the same, provided they and| 
their heirs, in consequence of the expense | 
it will cost, may have leave to apply to| 
their use one half of the said landing, which | 
was agreed to. . 
In an account of the disbursements of 
John Carlyle and John Dalton, the follow- | 
ing item is charged against the town:| 
Feb. 14, 1759.—Ten pounds is charged, as 
paid to Col. West, to watch our Burgesses 
fessrs. Mayson & Johnson. The Mason 
here mentioned is the celebrated George 
Mason of Gunston, twenty miles below 
Alexandria, the ancestor of the Masons— 
James M. and others. 
Among other charges that of paying 


| 


Henry Gunnell 9/74 for carrying papers to | 


Winchester, and Thomas Smith for carry- 
ing papers to Williamsburgh, £2.3. 

Feb. 14, 1759.—To cash for a treat at 
Summers, 24 gallons rum and sugar, .19.1. 

August 17, 1761.—The Trustees agree 
that Thomas Fleming, Grandfather of Com- 
modore Lavalette, have liberty to build a 
warehouse under the bank of Point Lum- 
ley, as near the bank as is convenient, of 
the dimensions of 40 foot by 24, at his own 
cost, and have the sole use of the said 
house for three lives such as he thinks pro- 


each schoolmaster give security to repair 
any injury that the school house may sus- 
tain during his occupancy. 

Money was raised by Lottery to build a 
Church and Markethouse. 

Dec. 30th, 1769.—An order was issued 
to fix the bounds of Point West, now the 
Quartermaster’s wharf, foot of Oronoco 
Street, as well as Point Lumley, foot of 
Duke Street. Christ Church, in Fairfax 
Parish, was built in 1769 in the oak woods. 
It is now in the middle of the city. Falls 
‘Church, nine miles west of Washington, 
'was a chapel of Christ’s Church. Christ’s 
|Church in this city, Falls Church, 9 miles 
| west of Washington, Payne’s Church, be- 
tween Fairfax Court House, and Pohick 
Church, five miles west of Mount Vernon, 
near the road from Alexandria to Occo- 
quan, were all old English Churches built 
by an act of the British Parliament, with 
brick brought from England. The walls 
are perfect ; Iam not aware that a brick is 
loose in the walls yet. These Churches are 
of great interest, with high pulpits, and 
with the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the ten Commandments in 
tables on the East wall. The pews, like 
all of that period, were high and straight 
backed. Washington had pews in the 





per to put into a lease which shall be granted 
him by the said Trustees, he or his succes- 
sors paying the Trustees for the use, annu- 


Pohick and also in Christ’s Church. A 
very interesting anecdote is told of Wash- 
ington’s going, attended by all his family 
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. and slaves, on occasion nate a severe drought, 
to the Pohick Church to pray for rain. 

An act for incorporating the town of 
Alexandria, in the County of Fairfax, and 
the town of Winchester, in the County of | 
Frederick, passed A.D. 1779, October 4th. 
Pr reviously it was laid out in 1749, and was 
called Hunting Creek, after the creek south 
of the Town. 

Alex: andria was laid out in streets by 
Legislative enactment in 1785. 

Christ Church built of br ick brought 
from England by Lord Fairfax in 1751 or’2, 
from which lot of brick Lord Fairfax built 
his ehurch at Falls Church Corners, and 
out of this lot of brick was built the old 
Hotel in 1752, which was the Headquarters 
of General Ww ashineton in Alexandria. | 
Braddock’s House was the C arlyle House, | 
built by John Carlyle, one of the first | 
Trustees of Alex: andria, for Governor Din-| 
widdie, and Genl. Braddock held a council 
of war at which Governors Shirley, Morris, | 


Dinwiddie, and George Washington were | 


present. 

All the front of the town from Duke| 
north to Oronoco street has been filled in. 
Formerly vessels could come nearly to} 
Water street, Union street running pa- 
rallel with the river, has all been filled in. 

Shooter’s Hill, 
andria, where Fort Ellsworth now stands, 
was selected by James Madison, who was 
the Chairman of the Committee in 1793 to 
select a site for the Capitol of the United 
States, as the finest locality for said Capitol. 
This decision of Madison was overruled by 
Washington from motives of delicacy, not 
wishing to show too much favor to Vir- 
ginia. Jefferson said that it afforded one 
of the finest prospects in the United States. 
It has become noted in this war as the seat 
of the stinking, filthy, pestiferous, Conva-| 
Jescent Camp, where over 15,000 sick sol-| 
diers have at one time been assembled. | 
The Convalescent Camp, when in its glory, 
had a gloom like Hades, which no mort: al 
could penetrate, and it has become as much | 
renowned throughout all our country as 
Hades was among the Egyptians for it 
frequent funeral ceremonies. 

‘Lhe Court House above referred to was 


Ss 


one mile west of Ale x-| 
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wl until 1836, ona the Circuit Court for 
‘the District of Columbia was held in both 
Counties, viz. Alexandria County on the 
west of the Potomac, and Washington on 
ithe eastern side. During nearly all this 
time the court was held by Judges Cranch, 
Thurston, and Morselle. Judge Cranch 
from Massachusetts, who was remarkably 
respected and rev ered, beloved by all, did 
nearly all the business of the court. Mor- 
selle was from Fredericksburgh, moved to 
Kentucky, was elected to Congress, and 
was appointed judge. Judge Cranch and 
John Marshall were called John Adams’s 
midnight appointments, and they were two 
of the best appointments. 

There is now living in Alexandria an old 
gentleman, John Nightingale, 85 years of 
He has had four wives and ten chil- 
‘dren, and but one living, John, a ship car- 
penter. Nightingale says, “there was 
right smart of houses in ” Alexandria in 
1799.” That “ Washington wore the cock 
and pinch hat. The chapeau bras was 


later.” 
(Zo be continued.) 





age. 


| 





Societies and their Procecdings. 


CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven Numismatic Socrery, WVew 


| Haven, May 12, 1863.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Numismatic Society was held 
‘this ev ening. 

No reat: ur essay was read, but the Pre- 
‘sident exhibited some of the tokens of 
| France, with a few remarks upon their his- 
‘tory and peculiarities. Quite a collection 
of the New York tokens now in circulation 
|was given to the society’s cabinet, together 
with ¢ several colonial tokens. 
| The dies of a medal commemorating the 
| organization of this Society, were presented 
by one of the members who executed them. 
The executive committee were instructed 
to see to the striking of a quantity, and a 
vote of thanks passed to the donor. The 
medal, probably the first of the kind ever 
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attempted, bears upon one side the name of| rebel forces. It appears to be of British 
the Society and date of organization, and | manufacture, and designed to be loaded at 
upon the other a representation of several | the base and the apex, to burst “ front and 


colonial coins, mostly of Connecticut. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cnicaco Hisroricat Society, May 19.— 
The monthly meeting was regularly held, | 
W. L. Newberry, Esq., President, in the’ 
chair. 

The library additions for the past two 
months (2,696 from 130 contributors), in- 
clude extensive pamphlets of the United 
States and Great Britain on the war, with 
manuscripts from the army, State Docu-| 
ments of New York and Massachusetts, 
“ spiritualist” publications, collegiate pub- | 
lications of Beloit College and the Univer- | 
sity of Michigan, besides a very numerous | 
collection of early publications of Massa-| 
chusetts, and the city of Salem in parti- 
cular. 

The French Consul (M. D’Elpeux) obli- 
gingly presented a copy of the speech of M. 
Billault, minister, on the Relations of France | 
with Mexico, vindicating the action of the 
French Government. 

Mr. J. B. Newcomb presented a compre-| 
hensive and valuable meteorological chart, 
showing the phenomena, as extensively ob- 
served by him at Elgin, Illinois, during the 
winter of 1859-60, with the particular view 
of exhibiting the relation of the barome-| 
trical changes to storms. 

To the cabinet were contributed impres- 
sions in wax of the original seal of General 
Washington, ascertained to be in the pos- 
session of Mr. S. A. Washington, of Mid- 
dleport, Illinois, by a letter from him. Mr. 
Washington received the seal as oldest son 
of Bushrod Washington, Jr. (son of Col. 
William Augustine Washington), who re- 
ceived it from his uncle, Judge Bushrod 
Washington, of Mount Vernon. The Se-| 
cretary’s correspondence with Mr. Wash-| 
ington was exhibited. | 

From Capt. Jackson, U.S.A., was re-| 
ceived a conical “shell” of a novel design, | 
found on the battle-field near the Hatchie 
River, October, 1863, discharged by the| 


‘and 212 written) was reported. 


rear.” A collection of “ miscellanies”— 
knives, pistols, powder-horns, etc. (one of 
the pistols having “revolutionary” me- 
mories), collected from the rebel prisoners 
at “Camp Douglas,” Chicago, was received 
from the United States authorities. 

Among the esteemed publications re- 
ceived were grammars of the Hindostanee 
and Assamen languages, with other rare 
oriental works, the obliging gift of the 


'widow of the Rev. J. W. Barker, formerly 


a missionary in the East, residing at Elgin, 
Illinois. 

Col. J. W. Foster obligingly presented 
to the society four photographs of speci- 
mens of sculpture recently exhumed from 
mounds in Missouri, possessing a marked 
ethnological interest. The figures are to- 
tally dissimilar in outline and costume to 
the modern “Indian” races. Col. Foster 


| designs to present to the Smithsonian In- 


stitution a monograph on these valuable 
and rare archeological remains. 

The correspondence of the past two 
months (consisting of 82 letters received, 
From the 
Hon. J. L. Motley, United States Minister 
in Austria, were received letters accepting 
his appointment as an honorary member of 
the Society, and obligingly tendering ser- 
vices in aid of its designs. 

Letters of interest were read from Benson 
J. Lossing, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
from J. G. Shea, Esq., in relation to the 
early missions in Illinois; from the family 
of the late John Russell, LL.D., of Illinois, 
tendering to the Society literary remains of 
Dr. Russell; from Mr. Consul Eastman, 
Bristol, England, kindly offering service ; 


‘and from M. F. Baumann, of Chicago, com- 


municating interesting facts relative to the 
“ Technological’* publications of Prussia 
and Austria 

Mr. Hesler, artist of Chicago, proposed 
to prepare for the Society a photograph 
album, to include all its members; for which 
the society voted their thanks, with their 
acceptance of his obliging invitation. 

The Secretary was instructed to invite 
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the gentlemen composing the two conven- 
tions to meet early in June in Chicago, 
namely, the “Canal Convention,” and the 
convention of delegates of the “ Young 
Men’s Christian Association” of the United 
States, to visit this Society’s rooms during | 
their sessions. —- 

The Secretary reported that, at the re-| 
quest of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
culture at Washington, he had collected, in 
the Society’s behalf, statistics of “ Fruit- 
Julture” in the county of Cook, which 
would be forwarded to that department, 
and be presented in a tabulated form in the 
city journals for the information of the’ 
public. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisroricat Socretry, Vew | 
York, May 20.—Bradford Celebration. | 
The new stone was placed over Bradford’s 
grave in Trinity Churchyard during the) 
afternoon. Many members of the Histo-, 


rical Society and a delegation from Penn-' 


sylvania were present. After the evening 

service of the church a procession advanced 

to the grave, and the Rev. Dr. Dix intoned | 
the versicles selected, the choir chanting 

the responses. The 112th Psalm was then 

sung, and Dr. Vinton read a short address. | 
Dr. Dix closed the ceremonies with prayer, 
and the stone was set up. 

The stone is of marble, unpolished, and | 
of the modest shape and dimensions of the 
original monument. Under the rude figur- | 
ing of a fulf faced cherub, with stars and 
hour-glasses, and a wreath of immortelles, 
is the following inscription :— 

Here lies the body of Mr. William Bradford, 

Printer, who departed this life May 23, | 
1752, aged 92 years. He was born in 
Leicestershire, in Old England, in 1660; 
and came over to America in 1682, before 
the city of Philadelphia was laid out: He 

was printer to this government for upwards 
of 50 years; and being quite worn out 
with old age and labour, he left this 
mortal state in the lively hope of a 
blessed immortality. 


Reader, reflect how soon you'll quit this stage, 
You'll find but few attain to such an age. 
Life’s full of pain, Lo, here’s a place of rest. 
Prepare to meet your God: then you are blest, 
HIST, MAG. VOL, VII. 16 


| 


Here also lies the body of Elizabeth, wife to 
the said William Bradford, who departed 
this life July 8, 1731, aged 68 years. 
Restored, with the original inscription, by the 
vestry of Trinity Church, May, 1863. 


The meeting of the Society was held in 
the evening in the Cooper Institute, and 
after the usual preliminaries, Mr. J. W. 
Wallace, of Philadelphia, delivered an ad- 
dress, which we abridge for our columns. 
After the close, remarks were made by 
Hon. Gulian C, Verplanck and Hon. George 
Bancroft. 

A reception took place the next evening 
at the Society’s rooms, but, not having been 
able to obtain a ticket, we can only mention 
the tact. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Historicat Soctery oF PENNSYLVANIA; 
May 11, 1863.—The stated meeting was 
held on Monday evening, Hon. Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, President, in the chair. Present, 
J. Francis Fisher, Wm. Duane, Wm. Brad- 
ford, Horatio Gates Jones, Eli K. Price, 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Col. J. Ross 
Snowden, 8. Austin Allibone, C. M. Morris, 
Jesper Harding, G. W. Ball, J. W. Queen, 
Hon. Jas. Pollock, John Jordan, Jr. C. 
Percy La Roche, M.D., Dr. B. H. Coates, 


'S. W. Roberts, S. L. Smedley, Dr. Otto 


Roehrig, Dr. G. H. Burgin, and a large 
number of others. 

The minutes of last meeting were read 
and approved. 

The President announced that the paper 
of the evening would be “ An Historical 
Sketch of ‘the Rittenhouse Paper-Mill, the 
first erected in America.” Mr. Horatio 
Gates Jones, the corresponding secretary, 
etc., then proceeded to read the essay, 
which he had prepared by request of the 
Society. He stated that it was generally 
believed that the Ivy Mill of Wilcox, on 
Chester creek, in Delaware county, Pa., 
was erected in 1714, and was the first paper- 
mill in America The first paper-mill was 
situated in Roxborough, near the line of 
Germantown ; was built in 1690 by a com- 
pany composed of a number of Philadel- 
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phians and William Rittenhouse, of Ger- 
mantown; that Rittenhouse was a Hol- 
lander by birth and a paper-maker by trade, 
and was the chief man in the partnership ; 
that William Bradford, the first printer, 
was also part owner of the mill; but that 
finally, about the year 1704, William Rit- 
tenhouse and his son Claus or Nicholas 
became the sole owners of-the mill. The 
founder died in the year 1708, at the age of 
sixty-four, having been born in Holland in 
1644. 

He was succeeded by his son Claus, who 
was born in Holland, June 15th, 1666. He 
continued to supply Bradford, as his father 
had done, both with printing and writing 

aper, even after Bradford removed to 
Sow York. He also supplied the paper 
on which Andrew Bradford printed the 
Weekly Mercury, the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania. He died in May, 
1734, at the age of sixty-eight years, and 
gave the mill to his son William, also a 
paper maker. William left it to his son, 
Jacob Rittenhouse, who carried on the 
business, and died in 1811. The mill is 
now used as a cotton-factory. In connex- 
ion with the subject, Mr. Jones remarked 
that after a lapse of 144 years it was not a 
little remarkable that a lineal descendant 
of the same Rittenhouse, Mr. Martin Nixon, 
of the Flat Rock Paper- ‘Mills, above Mana- 
yunk, was now engaged in th: it honorable 
pursuit in the same vicinity, and that since 
1854 he had manufi xctured paper from 
straw, which is used in supplying all the 
paper upon which one of our daily papers, 
the Public Ledger, is printed. 

On motion of Col. Snowden a resolution 
was passed presenting the thanks of the 
Society to Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., for 
the essay on paper which he had read, and 
requested a copy for preservation among 
the archives of the Society. 

A book manufactured from cornhusks 
was then exhibited by Jesper Harding, 
Esq. ; it attracted considerable attention. 

Saml. L. Smedley, the recording secre- 
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Richardson, N.  @ + Eee. Chas. F. Stans- 
bury, Washington, D.C .; Hon. A. G. Cur- 
tin, Harrisburg, Pa. and from several 
others, acknowledging the receipt of notices 
of their election to membership, manifest- 
ing much interest in the prosperity of the 
Society, and expressing a desire to co-ope- 
rate in carrying out the objects for which 
it was established. The librarian’s report 
was also read, informing of numerous dona- 
tions received during the last month from 
individuals and from similar Societies in 
this country and Europe. 

Dr. B. H. Coates announced the death 
of a valued member of the Society, Dr. 
William Darlington, M.D., of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, widely known as the “ Bo- 
tanist of Chester County.” He stated that 
the Doctor had been honorably acknow- 
ledged by botanists of Europe generally, 
and was considered the representative of 
that branch of science in his native country : 
he was well versed in local history and in 
the biography of carly settlers of this State. 

Hon. James Pollock announced the death 
of Dr. William H. Denny, of Pittsburg, 
and spoke of the high social qualities which 
characterized him, and the great loss which 
the Society had sustained. He died sud- 
denly in this city while on a visit, having 
only four weeks ago read before the Society 
the memoir of our late Vice-President, 
Neville B. Craig. 

There were elected to membership Ni- 
colai Ihninski, of the Imperial University 
of Kasan, Russia, and several resident mem- 
bers, when the Society adjourned, 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 
Con. Timotuy Pickrertine’s Account oF 
THE Barr_es oF BRANDYWINE AND GER- 


tary, reported several communications as| MANTOWwN.—We extract from a somewhat 


having been received from Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, of Boston; Rev. R. Bethell Clax- | 
ton, DD., Rochester, N. Y.; C. Benjamin 


‘scarce pamphlet, “ Interesting Correspond- 
ence between his Excellency Governor Sul- 
livan and Col. Pickering,” etc.; Boston, 
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1808, the following account of the battles 
of Brandy wine and Germantown :— 

“ Soon after my return home, I received 
an invitation from General Washington, to 
take the oflice of adjutant-general. This I 
accepted, and joined the army under his| 
command at Middlebrook, in New-Jersey. 

“General Howe having embarked _his| 


'sultation yet continuing, I addressed Gene- 
ral Washington, ‘Sir (said 1), the advane- 
ing of the British is manifest by the reports 
of the musketry. The order of battle is 
not completed. If we are to fight the 
enemy ou this ground, the troops ought to 
‘be immediately arranged. If we are to 
take the high grounds on the other side of 


army at New-York, to proceed, as it w: as | the valley, we ought to march immediately, 
understood, either to Delaware or Chesa-|or the enemy may fall upon us in the midst 
peake Bay, General Washington’s army |of our movement.’—‘ Let us move’—was 
marched from New-Jersey to the state of |the General’s answer. The movement took 
Delaware; and thence into the adjac ent || lace. It had begun to rain. The British 
part of Pennsylvania, to oppose the British) army halted. Ours formed on the high 
army then marching from the Head of Elk|ground beyond the valley, and there re- 
for Philadelphia. On the 11th of Septem-| mained during a very rainy ‘day, We then 
ber, 1777, the battle of Brandywine took|marched to a place called the Yellow 
place. After carrying General Washington’s|Springs.—The cartridge boxes were bad, 
orders to a general officer at Chadstord, {and nearly all the ammunition in them was 
repaired to the right, where the battle com-| spoiled. 


menced; and rem: ined by the geueral’s 


‘Hence it became necessary to 


| Ke ep aloof from the enemy till fresh ammu- 


side to its termination at the close of the|nition could be made up and distributed.* 
day. Orders were given for the troops to| * On the 4th of October, General Wash- 
rendezvousat Chester, whence they marched | ington attacked the British troops at Ger- 
the next day to the neighbourhood of Phi-|mantown. After the right wing, com- 
ladelphia. ‘When refreshed, and supplied | manded by General Sullivan, had for some 
with ammunition, the army again crossed |time been “briskly engaged, General Wash- 
the Schuylkill river, and advanced to meet ington sent me forw ard with an order to 
General Howe. On the 16th of September, that officer. Having delivered it, I re- 
in the morning, information was received |turned to rejoin the commander in chief— 


of the appros ach of the enemy. Some de-| 
tachments were made to reinforce the | 
advanced guards, and keep the enemy in| 
check, until the American army should be| 
arrayed for action. General Washington 
ordered mé to the right wing, 
forming the order of battle. On my return 
to the centre, I found the line not formed. 
Seeing the commander -in-chief with a num- 


ber of officers about him, as in consultation, | 


I pressed my horse up to learn the object. | 
It was a question whether we should receive 
the British on the ground then occupied 
by our troops, or retire beyond a valley in 
their rear, in which the ground was said to 


: : . . | 
be wet, and impassable with artillery, which, 


in case of a defeat, would of course be lost ; 


excepting that with the left wing com-| 


manded by General Greene, through which | 
there was a firm road. By this time, the 
fire of the troops engaged appeared to be 
drawing near. At this moment, the con- 


to aid in|’ 


[t had been found that a party of the Bri- 
tish troops had taken post in a large and 
|strong stone house, since well known by the 
name of Chew’s house, on which our light 
‘field artillery could make no impression. 
This house stood back a few rods from the 
jroad.. I first discovered the enemy to be 
there, by their firing at me from the win- 
\dows, on my return from General Sullivan. 
“On rejoining General Washington, I 
‘found a question was agitated, in his pre- 
sence, Whether the w hole of the troops 
then behind should pass on, regardless of 
the enemy in Chew’s house, or summon 
them to surrender. A brave and distin- 
guished officer (now no more) urged 
summons. He said it would be ‘ unmili- 





* “Since writing this, I have turned to Gordon’s 
| history (not tw enty pages, of which I had ever read) 
to see his account of this day’s proceedings. My 
| statement furnishes additional cireumstances. [have 

| recited what J saw and what J personally know. 
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tary to leave a castle in our rear.’ I an-| 
swered—‘ doubtless, that is a correct gene- 
ral maxim; but it does not apply in this 
case. We know the extent of this castle 
Chew’s house) ; and to guard against the 
anger from the enemy’s sallying out and 
falling on the rear of our troops, a small 
regiment may be posted here to watch 
them: and if they sally out, such a regi- 
ment will take care of them. But (I added) 
to summon them to surrender will be use- 
less. We are now in the midst of the 
battle ; and its issue is unknown. In this 
state of uncertainty, and so well secured as 
the enemy find themselves, they will not 
regard a summons: they will fire at your 
flag. —However, a subaltern officer, with a 
white flag and drum, was sent with a sum- 
mons. He had reached the gate at the 
road, when a shot from a window gave him 
a wound of which he died.* 

“In December, the army marched to 
Valley Forge, and took up their winter 

uarter’ in log huts which they erected at 
that place. 

“ Before this, the Congress, then sitting 
at Yorktown in Pennsylvania, had elected 
me a member of the Continental Board of 
War. General Gates and General Mifflin 
were elected members of the same board: 
and before the expiration of the winter, we 
repaired to Yorktown, where the board sat. | 
In this station I remained until General | 
Greene resigned the office of quarter-| 








* “Here, again, I have since looked at Gordon's 
account. He mentions General Knox as the officer 
who said ‘it would be unmilitary to leave a castle 
in our rear.’ It was General Knox. And it was to 
him (in the presence of General Washington) that I 
gave the answer above stated in my letter. Gordon 
ee the following words into the mouth of General 

eed, in answer to General Knox—‘ What! call this 
a fort, and lose the happy moment!’—But General 
Reed was not present. He had been adjutant- 
general in 1776; but did not now belong to the 
a: Early in December, afterwards, when Gene- 
ral Howe marched from Philadelphia to Chesnut- 
Hill, (the American army being then posted two or 
three miles farther off, on the high grounds of| 
White-Marsh) General Reed was with a party. of| 
Pennsylvania militia; and in a skirmish with some 
British troops, had a horse shot under him: an 
event which has furnished a subject for an historic 
painter, 





master-general. On the 5th of August 
1780, Congress elected me his successor ; 
and I continued in the office of quarter- 
master-general during the remainder of the 
war.” 


VooanuLary of the Indians formerly living at the Island 
of Santa Cruz in Santa Barbara county, taken by 
Rev. Antonio Jimeno, on 4th November, 1856, fron 
a Christian Indian named Joseph Camuluyazet, 
aged eighty years, who was baptized by Rev. Padre 
Antonio Ripoli, in the Mission of Santa Barbara. 


ENGLISH. 
God 
wicked spirit 
man 
woman 
boy 
girl 
infant, child 
father 
mother 
husband 
wife 
son 
daugbter 
brother 
sister 
an Indian 
head 
hair 
face 
forehead 
ear 
eye 
nose 
mouth 
tongue 
tooth 
beard 
neck 
arm 
hand 
Indian shoes 
bread 
pipe, calumet 
sky, heaven 
sun 
moon 
fingers 
nails 
body 
belly 
leg 
feet 


toes 

bone 
grasshopper 
whale 

heart 


INDIAN, 
Shupé 
louelou 
alamuiin 
hemutch 
ulucuchu 
lulemesch 
cucho 
ceske 
osloe 
pakueneu 
alwitanie 
chouwitawn 
pautchmalaupon 
mitehmoss 
mitchmite 
kayalayeou 
pispulaoah 
toffooll 
pastaitch 
pigstshe 
pasthoo 
tisplesoose 
ishtono 
pasaotch 
isheloue 
chasa 
chatses 
paskelick 
passpoo 


passpoo (plural) passpoopoo 


ichenmoo 

illocushe 

escalekel 
nowwonee 

tanum 

ouy 
patchwatchecoo 00 
jisekwy 


alapamy (plural) alalapamy 


patchcueash 
patch-nimel 


patch-nimel (plural) pate- 


niminimel 
patchyoukcucucho 
ikukuie 
panawashoo 


puclue (plural) aghebuclue 


scueyash 
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ENGLISH, 
blood 
town, village 
chief 
warrior 
friend 


house, hut 
arrow 
bow 


knife 
canoe, boat 
star 

day 
hght 
night 
darkness 
morning 
evening 
spring 
winter 
wind 
lightning 
thunder 
rain 
snow 
hail 

tire 

crow 
bear 
sea-otter 
water 
earth, land 
sea 

river 
lake 
valley 
hill 
mountain 
island 
stone, rock 
tree 
wood 
leaf 
bark 
grass 
herb 

oak 
pine-tree 
flesh, meat 
dog 


fox 

snake 

bird 

egg 

goose 

hawk 

sea- muscles 
river do. 
avelones 
fish 
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INDIAN, 
aughyoulish 
awatchmoo 
ghotah 
atchitchchuch 
paughken (plural) paugh- | 

aken 
pawayish 
yhush 
twopau (plural) twotwo- | 

pan 
kiewoo 
tomolo 
acklicke 
fannem 
listhaw 
aughemy 
swawitepua 
kissassin 





alatop 
stivamaueken 
swieh 
gacogklou 
scuntou 
ooughgohone 
siwo-pfao 
oughtoffoe 
oughtoffoe 
neh 

kuigim 

yus 
uckpaush 
mihie 
nimisoup 
nutewaugh 
oolam (plural) oolulam 
skilliteenaue 
stouahick 
anuloowyah 
shilletupun 
skowin 

wah 

pown 

pown 
hulucappa 
sletchel 
swoelle 
swoelle 
cohush 
tomol 
schomoon 


wootchoo (plural) wootch- | 


woetchoo 





cknigh 
phschosh 
iwlalienenon 
stumcowok 
gwas 

leklek 
nimloaktchuch 
cleh 

teeah 

layesh 


ENGLISH. 
white 
black 
red 
blue 
yellow 
green 
great, big 
small, little 
strong 
old 
young 
good 
bad 
handsome 
ugly 
dead 
death 
cold 
warm, hot 
I 
thou 
he 
we 
you 
they 
this 
that 
all 
many 
much 
who 
near 
to-day 
yesterday 
to-morrow 
yes 
no 
east 
west 
north 
south 
one 
two 
three 
four 
five 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 
eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
twenty 
twenty-one 
twenty-two 
thirty 
forty 
fifty 
sixty 
hundred 


INDIAN. 
alapupew 
lastepeen 
lissloo 
lastepeen 
liskeghen 
liskeghen 
innoo 
gooch-jew 
aughwashahalalaw 
a-coochew 
alalushook 
yaya 
anysnems 
sihienolaughew 
aughlewy 
alocopoke 
taannish 
aktaw 
lishsherk 
no-oh 
pee-ee 
woo-ta 
mee-tche 
hiewoo-tah 
hiewoo-tah 
thuyou 
ichtwo 
tehtwokeh 
tala-ketch 
tala-ketch 
cho-oh 
kaham 
mantey 
poa-ah 
maktechal 
yuatuah 
anishtuo 
tits-owah 
paskpielaw 
mileemon 
minawan 
ismala 
ischum 
maseghe 
scumoo 
sietisma 
sietischum 
sietmasshugh 
malawah 
spah 
kascum 
tellew 
masighpascumoo 

' hap ismala 
ischumpasquascum 

" hap ismala 
hap ischum 
masighepasquashcum 
scoomopasquashcum 
seitismapasquashcum 
seitischumpasquashcum 
cashcumpasquashcum 


“ 
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ENGLISH. 

eat 
drink 
run 
dance 
go 
sing 
sleep 
speak 
see 
love 
kill 
walk 
salt 
mud-terrapin or tor- 

toise 
fly 
musketo 
feather 
wings 
oats 
mustard ? 
acorns 
salmon 
name 
affection 
to sit 
to stand 
come 
earthquake 
eclipse 
shark 


INDIAN. 
asstah 
chakmil 
keewawih 
namahulan 
alahe 
alachuwatch 
nayool 
hiloolou 
naptil 
ooyouwanish 
namalawan 
keloualoual 
laughpye 


tecke 
ooloopou-ouk 
leegheghe 
scappah 
swastecks 
assuck 

stappan ? 
misshe 
cowwotch 
paththay 
shaughteenone 
pisknehigh 
cahkan 
nappiet 
swellen 
aniskillywashoon 
onyokoo, 


%, ; ; 1 ay w ’ ys | . . . . 
The preceding is extracted from the | icht hours after it sailed, although at such 


California Indianology of A. 8. Taylor, 


Esq., of Santa Barbara, California. Though | 


attributed to a Spanish clergyman, the 
notation is apparently English, and is 
doubtless from Mr. Taylor himself. 


Srory’s Porms.—Chancing to take up 
the International Magazine for February, 
1852, I find on page 179 the following re- 
marks concerning the poems of the late 
Judge Story :— 

“Touching the poem from which these 


the only copy of the published book which 
was known to exist by the family of the 
Judge. The Assistant Librarian of the 
Harvard College Library, showed us, with 
great triumph, a small sheep-bound volume, 


entitled “Solitude and other Poems, by| 


Joseph Story,” printed some timein the com- 
mencement of this century: saying,the Judge 
has burned all the copies he can pick up, 
and this is only to be read here. This poem 
was a sore subject to the author, he viewed | 


| M. Shafter, Esq., of San Francisco. 


| tance, 








[July, 
it as not only a blot upon his dignity, but 
an annoyance to his professional fame.” 

Lest the Harvard College copy of 
Story’s Poem should come to be generally 
regarded as unique, it is proper to put on 
record the existence of three other copies: 
one which belonged to the late Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold, another to the Rev. Pliny 
H. White, of Vermont, and a third to James 
H, 


Sienat Cannons.—In your report of the 
interesting statement of Orlando Allen , Esq., 
before the Buffalo Historical Society, con- 
cerning the use of cannon for the com- 


| munication of intelligence in connexion with 
ithe first opening of the Erie Canal in Oc- 


tober, 1825, it is observed that that was the 


‘first instance of intelligence being thus 


“communicated for any considerable dis- 
” in this country. This may be a 
slight error. Anbury, one of the captive 
officers of Burgoyne’s Army, in his Zravels, 
vol. ii, page 481, says, in his account of the 

capture of Cornwallis: “When the British 
fleet left Sandy Hook, General Washington 
had certain intelligence of it within forty- 


a considerable distance as near six hundred 
miles, by means of signal-guns and alarms, 


| A very notorious rebel in New York, from 


the top of his house, hung out the signal of 
a white flag the moment the fleet got under 
way, which was immediately answered by 
the firing of a gun at a small village about 
a mile from our post at Paulus’? Hook [now 


| Jersey City]; after that a continual firing of 
| cannons was heard on the opposite shore, and 


about two days after the fleet sailed, was 


ithe period in which General Washington 
lines are taken, we remember being shown | 


was so for the 
render.” 

It is proper to say that while there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of Captain An- 
bury’s statement about the use of signal- 
cannons for conveying information, I have 
not been able to discover any evidence that 
Washington was informed of the departure 
of the fleet from New York, before the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, which took place on 
the 19th of October. Admiral Digby left 
the harbor of New York on the 17th, but 


pressing army to sur- 
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did not ‘e bis Sandy Seok until ‘lin 
19th, the day of the surrender. 


B. J. Le 
Poughkeepsie, June, 1868. 


Bay Ringer, June 10, 1863, 

New Lots Patent.—I send you for) 
publication (if deemed of sufficient import-| 
ance) the following copy, translated by me| 
from the Dutch, ‘of the Patent of New 
Lots, for years a portion of the town of 
Flatbush in King’s County, now a sepa- 
rate town. Strong, i in his history of Flat- 
bush, states, “this Patent we have not 
been able to procure.” The original, from 
which this translation was made, was found 
on overhauling a mass of old papers on 
= in the office of the Town Clerk of Flat-| 

ush. 


. 


T. G. BerGen. 

Epmonb Anpros, Esq., Lord of Savs- 
MAREZ, Lieutenant and Governor-General 
under his Royal Highness, James, Duke 
of York and Albany, ete., and of all 
his territories in America: Whereas, there 
is a certain parcel of land in the limits 
of the town of “ Vlackebos” (Flatbush) in 


the West Ryding of Yorkshire on Long| 


Island, the which through the power of my 
warrant has been laid out for several inha-| 
bitants in that place, to wit :—for Adriaen 
Lambertse, Tloor Willemse, Minne Johan- 
nes and his son Albert, Hendrick Strycker, 
Jan Snedecker, Dirk de Snyder, Pieter Lot, 
Gerret Lubbertse, Jan Roelotse Suebring, 
Theodorus Polhemius, Willem Jacobse and 
his son Hendrick, Jan Strycker and his son 
Garret, Jacob Hendrixe, Cornelis Barentse, 
Jan Didm: irse, Cornelis Bogart, Rem Rem- 
se, the schoolmaster of the tow n for the 
time being, Pieter Guiljamse, Simon Hause, 
Cornelis de Seen, Catharina Hegeman, 
Auke Janse, Arian Ryerse, Gerret Sne- 
decker, Titus Sierx, Dirk Janse, 
Janse, Leffert Pieterse, Jan Janse, Stoffel 
Probasco, and Cornelis Berryan, the arable | 
land lying to the east of the aforesaid 
* Vlackebos,” to the south of the Hills, 
and to the west of the limits of * Jamaico,” 
stretching along the road or the highway 
to “ Jamaico” seven hundred and twenty- 
four and three-fourth rods, from thence | 


Aert | 
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| with a south line in the woods three hun- 
'dred and fifteen rods. Containing in all 
|one thousand four hundred and twenty-six 
acres and one hundred and thirty-six rods, 
‘as by the report of the Surveyor can be 
seen: Be it known, all and every one, that 
‘through power by his Majesty’s letters and 
| patents and the Commission and authority 
'to me given through his Royal Highness, I 
|have given and allowed like’ as at present 
| through this is given and allowed to the 
‘said Adriaen Lambertse and the others, 
their heirs and assigns, to their own use 
and behalf of the said Adriaen Lambertse 
and the others their heirs and assigns for 
ever, they accepting and holding the same 
under the laws, and yielding and paying 
|therefor yearly and every year for his 
Royal Highness’s use as a pure rent, one 
bushel of good winter wheat in New York 
for each lot, to such officer or officers who 
may hav e power the same to receiv e. 
Given under my hand and sealed with the 
seal of the Province in New York the 25th 
day of March in the 29th year of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign, and in the year of our Lord 
1677. Signed, 

E. Axpross. 
| Examined by me, 
Marruias Nicots, Secretary. 
| omnes 
| A CrEnrenartAN IN Lovuisvitte, Ky.—I 
met this week, in Louisville, Ky., and con- 
versed with one of the real fathers of the 
| Union, now in his 105th year. His name 
‘is Richard Springer. He was born in 
| Dutchess county, N. Y., in October, 1758. 
|His parents removed thence to Luzerne 
county, Penn., and in 1777, in his 19th year, 
he joined the Revolutionary Army, under 
Capt. Samuel Miller, in a Pennsylvania re- 
|giment of 18 months’ men under Col. 
|Thomas L. Edwards. He fought at Braudy- 
wine and at Germantown, and was wound- 
‘ed in the repulse of the American troops 
at the last named place. The old man’s 
hearing is a little impaired, but his mind 
|has yet some of the old vigor left. He 
talked connectedly and rationally about Re- 
volutionary events; he spoke of Lossing, 
who has garnered so many Revolutionary 
facts and incidents, and thought that if he 
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could see or hear of him he might aid him 


in tracing up his Revolutionary science | 


by his experience and acquaintance with re- 
cords. I asked him if the Government had 
provided for him. He said, No; that, 
though there was probably record and pos- 
sibly living evidence of his service, he did 
not know where to look for it ; that he was 
too old now to go back to the lovely Valley 
of Wyoming; and to the old homestead.— 
What a treasure such a man should be to 
the city and State in which he dwells! He 
belongs to the past, the great and glorious 
past of our country. He is a link uniting 
former generations to us. What a source 
of encouragement to the soldiers of the 
Republic! To use the language of Web- 
ster: “ This veteran, who survives the Re- 
volution and whose life has been prolonged 
to the present hour, is now watching you. 
Behold! he stretches forth his feeble arms 
to embrace you. Behold! he raises his 
trembling voice to invoke the blessing of 


God on you and yours for ever.” 8. 
Feb. 11, 1368. 


ALLE-MAENGEL, 
the beginning of the last century, fre- 
quent reference is made to a district 
which was then known as ALLE-MAEN-| 
GEL. It has, however, long since lost its 
original title, ‘which is no longer remember- 
ed, even by those who reside within its 
former limits. In extent it nearly coincided | . 
with the present townships of Albany in 
Berks, and Lynn in Lehigh Counties; 
but it was at first considered to be any- 
thing but an agreeable residence. 


i or and literally in want of all things. 
hey therefore called the place <Adle- 
maengel, from the German words, alle and 
maengle, signifying all wants. 

It would now be hard to persuade the 
traveller that the name had ever been 


abundantly testify that the rich farmers of| 
Albany and Lynn are not in want of the: 
good things of life. 

In contradistinction to Alle-maengel, the 
eastern part of Lehigh County was called | 
Egypt, because it was the place to which | 
“all the world came to buy corn.” 


.,of Brunswick, Mo., 


Pa.—In documents of| 


The | 


soil was sterile, and the first settlers were | 


ap- | 
propriate, for fine farms and full barns| 
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QuEErR MisPRONUNCIATION.—It is a strik- 
ing fact that names of places are oftenest 
mispronounced by the inhabitants or people 
of the neighborhood. Some of these dis- 
tortions are amusing enough from their 
wide departure from the true pronunciation. 
In La Salle half the people call their city, 
“La Sell” (and a “dead sell” it is to the 
reluctant wayfarer, compelled to wait half 
a day for the train). Bellfontaine is pro- 
nounced “ Bell fountain,” and everybody 
in or about Indianapolis calls it “ Indian- 
opalis,” without scruple or apparent re- 
morse. Evansville goes often by the name 
of “ Jvansville,” and Terre Haute (a pretty 
French name for a fine Yankee town in 
Indiana—and signifying “ High-land”), what 
do you think they call that? Why, “Terry 
Hut,” to be sure,—a sound which seems 
| por tentously indicative of mud ‘cabins, in- 
stead of the civilized, and even elegant 
‘architecture which honors the city. But 
ithe vice is not peculiar to the West. The 
jolder natives of Hartford, Conn., speak of 
\it as “ Har’ford”’ to this day ; ; Many citizens 
continue to shock the 
ears of the Bowdoin boys by allusions to 
“ Brumsick ;” while half the inbabitants of 
Portsmouth, N. H., call it—what do you 
‘suppose ? You couldn’t guess in a month 
of Sundays. You give it up?—of course 
you do; what can they call it but Ports- 
mouth? Why “ Porchmouth,” by all that 
lis ridiculous! 





Deep rrom Wa. Penn.—A most venera- 
ble and interesting relic of the olden time 
is now being exhibited in the window of 
|Mr. S. 8. Rider’s book-store. It is the 
original deed for six hundred and twenty- 
tive acres of land, on which now stands the 
city of Philadelphia, executed by William 
Penn to Thomas Vernon, March 3, 1681, 
immediately upon the receipt of Penn’s 
patent trom King Charles the Second. The 
instrument is in a remarkably good state 
of preservation, considering its age. It is 
| perfectly legible, the ink having faded from 
but a few w rords, and in these the oblitera- 
tion is slight. It is written in the old 
English chirography prevalent at that 
period, and to it is affixed Penn’s auto- 
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« 100 


graph. The consideration for which this|To Black Clothe, . ca 
large amount of land (comprising what is|To mending Was Coat and 
now West Philadelphia) was conveyed, was | Britches and Thread,. . . 
twelve pounds and ten shillings. The} 

document has an intrinsic as well as an| 12 12 3 
antiquarian interest, and is richly fraught! (This Bill, greatly to the credit of “ Cap- 
with the associations of an early period|ton Watkings,” is receipted in full, on the 
in our country’s history, when the voice of| day after its date! an example of prompt 
civilization had not yet echoed through the| payment well worth the attention of all 
wilderness where now stands a populous| “Captons” and other military men, as well 
and wealthy city —Providence Press, May|as civilians of the present day, who may 


0 26 


20th. 


Form or New York Coroniar Bitts. 
Fifty Shillings = 1562. 
at half a farthing per diem Int. 

This Indented Bill of Fifty Shillings, 
due from the Colony of New York, to the 
Possessor thereof shall be in value equal 
to Money, and shall be accordingly accept- 
ed by the Treasurer of this Colony, for the 
time being, in all public payments, and for 
any Fund at any time in the Treasury. 
Dated, New York, the 1st of November, 
1709, by order of the Lieut. Governor, 
Council and General Assembly of the said 
Colony. 

R. Lurtie, 
R. WATER, 
JoOEH JANSEN, 
J. D. Peysrer. 


Tattor’s Birt or a REVOLUTIONARY 
Orricer.—The following quaint bill will 
give our modern officers an idea of the cost 
of their grandfather’s regimentals. 

April 26, 1777. 
Capton Watkings. To Wm. C—-, Dr. 
To making a Regimental Coat, , 2 00 0 
To tow yards quarter and half 
quarter of Ratinett, . . . 
To a yard and half of Brown 
Sy 2 re 
Sy. «sé we 8 ee 
To Canvas and Tap, . 
i. 
ie |: a a 
To Scarlet and Black Mowhear, . 
To Scarlet Clothe, 
To Hucks and Eys, 
HIST, MAG. VOL, VII. 
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have occasion to employ a taylor to mend 
itheir “ Wascoats” and “ Britches.”)— 
| Lutheran. 


| Mr. JEFFERSON AS TRUSTEE OF VILLAGE 
|Scnoots.—On looking over the rich histo- 
|rical MSS. of Peter Force, Esq., I observed 
that Mr. Jefferson once served as a school 
|trustee here, when this metropolis was a 
‘small village. I believe this fact is not 
‘mentioned by any of Jefferson’s biogra- 
| phers, not even by Mr. Randall. A fund of 
labout $4000 had been secured as a “ per- 
‘manent institution for the education of 
| youth in the city of Washington,” of which 
Mr. Jefferson, John Taylor, and Samuel 
Blodgett each subscribed $200, and a 
|Board of Trustees was appointed, who 
elected Mr. Jefferson president. I append 
| Mr. J.’s letter of acceptance. 

I will add, by the way, that I never look 
|at the priceless historical treasures of Mr. 
|Foree without a feeling of sadness that 
they are not placed in some safe building 
|beyond the contingency of loss by fire. 
Money could never replace them. They 
would form a nobler germ for an institu- 
| tion like the British Museum than that be- 
‘gan with a century ago. 





J. B. R. 


Wasurnerton, D.C. 


MontTicexxo, August 14, 1805. 
Str:—A considerable journey south- 
|wardly from this has prevented my sooner 
acknowledging letters from yourself, from 
Mr. Gardiner, and 8. H. Smith, announcing 
that I had been elected by the City Coun- 
icil, a trustee for the public schools to be 
‘established at Washington, and by the 
'trustees to preside at the Board. I receive 
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with due sensibility these proofs of confi- 
dence from the City Councils and the 
Board of Trustees, and ask the favor of 
you to tender them my just acknowledge- 
ments; sincerely believing that knowledge 
promotes the happiness of man, I shall 
ever be disposed to contribute my endea- 
vors towards its extension; and in the 
instance under consideration will willingly 
undertake the duties proposed to me so 
far as others of paramount obligations will 
permit my attention to them. 

I pray you to accept my friendly saluta- 
tions and assurances of great respect and 
esteem, 

Tu: JEFFERSON. 


FRrankuin’s Imprmatur.—At a public 
sale of books in Washington, last month, a 
copy of “The Charters of the Province of 


Pennsylvania and City of Philadelphia, | 


printed and sold by Benjamin Franklin, 
1742,” in thin small 4to., was sold for $13.50. 
It had no other value than bearing an im- 
mortal imprint. 


“ CoprrrHEaD.”—The following is ex- 
tracted from a speech, as found in the Report 
of the Public Meeting at Manchester, G. B., 
in relation to “ War Ships for the Southern 
Confederacy,” p. 15 of the Report. Man- 
chester, 1863. 

“JT want to explain the meaning of the 
word ‘copperhead’ which I have used. 
You are aware that the lion, and the uni- 
corn, and the rose are the national symbols 
of England, as the thistle is of Scotland, &c., 
and that the spread eagle is the symbol of 
the Union in America. Now, South Caro- 
lina—the first state to secede, and which has 
always been the very hotbed of secession— 
when she hoisted her standard of rebellion, 

ut upon it, as her symbol, a rattlesnake. It 
is an interesting fact in natural history, that 
this reptile, in sloughing its skin, is subject 
to temporary blindness, and in this state of 
helplessness, when it is unable to pursue its 
prey, it is helped by a friendly snake called 
a ‘copperhead,’ who kindly brings it food 
during the period of its blindness. Now, 
the Democrats in the North have manifested 
much sympathy with the Slave States 
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(though I am glad to say that a very signi- 
ficant reaction has taken place), and the 
Republicans of the North have given to the 
(such ?) Democrats, who are peace-at-any- 
| price men, and who would gladly compro- 
mise the principles of liberty in order to be 
restored to the South, the name of ‘ copper- 
heads.’ Now, I think, we have a good 
|many ‘copperheads’ in England.” 
CHICAGO. 


QUERIES. 


“Sour Men of Boston.”—This phrase 
turns up in a query put to your London 
contemporary, of December 27, 1862, in a 
| quotation from some “ squib or cracker” of 
the American War of Independence—which 
| quotation is in these words: 





“Solid men of Boston, go to bed at sundown, 
And never lose your way like the loggerheads of 
London.” 
Where may the remainder of that squib 
or cracker be found ? 


| 


Sairn’s Survey or Vrrermta.—Can you 
tell anything of the Survey of Virginia, 
|\made by Capt. Jno. Smith? It is said to 
cover an extent of 3000 square miles, and 
Ramsay says is still the standard and re- 
ference in all the Virginia Courts. Can 
this be so? Could such a survey, so tree 
from all inaccuracy, have been made at that 
early day, through trackless woods and 
filled with his enemies ? X. L. 


Gorre.—Savage says of William Goffe : 
“His three children, Elizabeth, Ann, and 
Frances, (if this last be not, as sometimes 
said, Frederic,) remained in England with 


his excellent wife.” Is anything known in 
contradiction of this statement, or shall we 
class the Goffe pedigree, as connected with 
the regicides, with the exploded fables of 
the Rogers family descended from the Proto- 
Martyr, the Cromwells from the Protector, 
the Jones family from the same, and the 
Howlands from Gov. Carver? I write in- 
quiringly, because I remember the case of 
| one of your correspondents resuscitating the 
{Blackstone records; but am I to under- 


j 
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stand that any branch has perpetuated the | the animals is given then inhabiting the re- 
name of “ Goffe” from the Regicide ? gion through which they passed. ‘“ Bears, 

GENEALOGIST. | stags, wild goats, deers, turkeycocks, and 
wolves so fierce as hardly to be faightened 
at our guns. The wild bulls have grown 
somewhat scarce since the Illinois have 
been at war with their neighbor (the Iro- 
quois), for now all parties are continually 
a hunting of them.” 


REPLIES. 


Tue Eastern Rance or THE BurFato, 
or American Bison (vol. vi. p. 380, vii. 
p- 37).—In a recent No. of the Magasine | 3d. The Baron La Hontan, who came 
you ask if any of your correspondents can|down the south shore of Lake Erie, in 
furnish the evidence of the existence of the| 1687-8, with a war party of the Illinois on 
Buffalo in his wild state, on the South |an expedition against the Iroquois, makes 
Shore of Lake Erie ? | the following statement :—“I cannot ex- 

In an investigation of the question of the| press what vast quantities of deer and tur- 
origin of the name our city (Buffalo) bears, | kies are to be found in those woods, and in 
involving incidentally the question as to|the vast meads that lie upon the shores 
the former eastern range of the buffalo, the| of this lake. At the bottom of the Lake 
following evidences bearing upon the ques-|(Fond-du-lac) we find wild beeves upon 
tion involved in your inquiry, were quoted |the banks of two rivers that disembogue 
in a paper read before the Buffalo Histori-|into it without cataracts or rapid cur- 
cal Society, by Mr. Ketchum, which I send | rents.” 
you for publication, should you think them} 4th. M. de Vaudreuil, in a memoir on 
of sufficient importance or interest :— the Indians of Canada, says :—“ Buffaloes 

ist. Thomas Morton, in his History of!abound on the south shore of Lake Erie, 
New English Canaan (New England), pub- | but not on the north.” 
lished in 1636, after describing the produc-| ‘ Tairty leagues up the Miamis River, at 
tions of the country on the south side of|a place called La Glaise (F. Defiance) Buf- 
the “great Lake Erocoise” (Lake On-|faloes are always found.” 
tario), says—* They (the natives) have also| They were observed to “roll in the mud 
made description of great herds of well|and eat the dirt.” A salt lick existed there 
grown beasts that live about the parts of| undoubtedly. 
this lake, such as the Christian world (until | 6th. In the journal of a voyage made 
this discovery) hath not been acquainted | by Charlevoux, in 1721, from Quebeck to 
with. These beasts are of the bigness of|Mackinack, by way of the Lakes, under 
a cow, their flesh being very good food,|date of June Ist, at Long Point, on Lake 
their hides good leather, their fleeces very|Erie, he says, “It (the Point) is very 













































































useful—being a kind of wool almost as fine 
as the wool of the beaver, and the savages 
do make garments thereof.” He adds: 
“Tt is ten years since first the relation 
of these things came to the ears of the 
English.” 


2d. In the account of the journey of 


M. De La Salle, from Fort Créveccur 
(or the Illinois river), by land to Quebeck, 
in the winter of 1679-80, which carried 
him through Indiana, Southern Ohio, 
North-western Pennsylvania, and a part of 
Western New York, on the ridge which 
divides the waters which empty into the 


Mississippi and the Lakes, a description of | 


sandy, and produces naturally many vines. 
At every place where I landed I was en- 
chanted with the variety and beauty of the 
landscape, bounded by the finest forests 
‘in the world. Besides this, water fowl 
‘abounded everywhere. I cannot say there 
‘is such plenty of game in the woods, but 
I know that on the south side of the Lake 
there are vast herds of wild cattle.” He also 
|speaks of their attempt to enter the mouth 
lof the “Riviére aux Boeufs,” on Lake 
Ontario, a few leagues below the entrance 
\to the river Niagara, in which they failed 
by reason of the shallowness of the water. 

5th. The following statement is copied 
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from a letter of “ Thos. Ashe,” dated at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, April, 1806, giving a 
very minute account of a journey from 
Pittsburgh to Erie, and of the Monongahela 
and Allegany rivers, as well as their tribu- 
tary streams, and of the salt and oil springs 
in that region. He says :— An old man, 
one of the first settlers in this country, built 
his log house on the immediate borders of 
a salt spring. He informed me that for 
the five several seasons the buffalo paid 
him their visits with the utmost regularity. 
They travelled in single files, always fol- 
lowing each other at equal distances, form- 
ing droves on their arrival of about three 
hundred each. 

“The first and second years, so unac- 
quainted were these poor brutes with the 
use of this man’s house or his nature, that 
in a few hours they rubbed the house com- 
— down, taking delight in turning the 

ogs off with their horns, while he had some 

difficulty to escape being trampled under 
their feet, or being crushed to death under 
his own ruins.” At that period he supposed 
there could not have been less than ten 
thousand in the neighborhood of the 
Spring. 

If this “ oldman” was seventy-five years 
old when he made this statement to Mr. 
Ashe, in 1806, it was probably about 1756 
when he built his “ log house.” 

7th. The oldest of the Seneca Indians 
residing on the Buffalo Creek reservation 
in 1820, near this city, stated positively to 
persons now living that, when they (the 
Senecas) came here to reside (which was 
probably not until after Sullivan’s expedi- 
tion in 1779), the bones of the buffalo, 
with those of other animals, were found 
at the “Salt Lick,” on the banks of the 
Buffalo Creek, within four miles of the 
City Hall. That it was a tradition among 
the Indians (of the truth of which they had 
no doubt), that the buffalojvisited the Salt 
Lick in great numbers at no very distant 
period before that time. 

8th. In a journal kept by Sergeant John 
Buck, who was stationed at Fort Harmen 
(now Macitta, Ohio), under date of March 
27th, 1787, is the following entry :—“ Some 
of the hunters brought into the fort a 


buffalo that was eighteen hands high, and 
weighed one thousand pounds.” The same 

ear his regiment was ordered to “ Post 

incent” (now the town of Vincennes, in 
Indiana) ; on their return to the falls of the 
Ohio, under date of October 4th, he says: 
—“QOn our march to-day we came across 
five buffaloes. They tried to force a passage 
through our column. The General ordered 
the men to fire on them ; three were killed, 
and the others wounded.” 

9th. In a letter of Mr. Thomas Moore- 
head, of Zanesville, Ohio, dated February 
13, 1863, he says, “* Capt. James Ross, who 
has resided here fifty-five years, says that 
Ebn. and Jas. Ryan often talked with him 
of having killed buffaloes on the branch of 
Will’s Creek which still is called the ‘ Buf- 
falo Fork,’ twenty miles east of Zanesville.” 

“The Ryans were ‘ Indian fighters,’ and 
this must have been before Hayne’s treaty.” 

10th. Mr. 8. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, 
Ohio, in a letter, dated Feb. 25th, 1863, 
says, “I came to Marietta in 1806, and 
have seen many of the old inhabitants who 
have killed them (buffaloes), and eaten of 
their flesh. Near the vicinity of Salt 
Springs their paths or roads were very dis- 
tinct and plain after I came to Ohio, and 
to this day on the hills and large patches 
of ground, destitute of bushes and trees, 
where they used to congregate to stamp off 
the flies, digging the surface into deep hol- 
lows, called ‘ Buffalo Stamps.’ ” 

11th. Mr, Gallatin, when a young man, 
was engaged as a surveyor in Western Vir- 
ginia, and made the question of the former 
range of the buffalo a special study, and 
has given the result of his labors in an arti- 
cle published in the Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society (vol. ii., p. 
50), introduction, etc. He says: “In my 
time, 1784-5, they (the buffaloes) were 
abundant on the south side of the Ohio, 
between the great and little Kanhawa, I 
have, during eight months, lived principally 
on their flesh. 

“The American settlements have, of 
course, destroyed them, and now not one . 
is seen east of the Mississippi.” He says, 
“The frequent name of ‘ Buffalo Creek’ 
indicates their former range.” 
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All naturalists agree that the buffalo| valuable and attractive papers. The con- 
once roamed over this entire continent|tinuation of the Journal of Captain Page, 
east of the Rocky Mountains to the Atlan-|the account of the Painting of Boston in 


tic, and from the St. Lawrence to Mexico.|1768, and the Numismatic Notes on Mr. 


K, 


Hotes on Books. 


Bishop Seabury and the “ Episcopal Re- 
corder.” A Vindication by the Rev. 
William Stevens Perry, M.A, Privately 
Printed, 1863. 8vo. 48 pp. 


Mr. Perry, a zealous and accurate histo- 
rical scholar, is doing his denomination 
good service by his researches, and, as will 
be seen, does not proceed unchallenged. 
He holds his own ably, and, to all appear- 
ance, completely refutes his adversary. 
To one in no way interested in the oppo-| 
sition to Bishops in America, except as a 
historical question, the ground taken by 
the Congregationalists, though warmly 
supported in our day by one whom we| 
sincerely respect, seems indefensible, and 
the right of the Episcopalians in the colo- 
nies to have their church organization car- 
ried out as the needs of the denomination 
required, as clear at least as that of the 
Congregationalists to have theirs. How 
one denomination can claim a right to con- 
trol the organization of another, we confess 
our inability to explain, but the claim was 
made and enforced by those least willing to 
brook any extrinsic interference with their 
own ecclesiastical polity. 


A Review of the Article on Continental 





Money in Harper’s Magazine for March, 
1863. Privately Printed: 1863. 8vo. 
8 pp. 
Suarp, severe, personal, but written by 
one familiar with Continental money and 
its history. 


Historical Collections of the Essex Insti- 
tute. Vol. v., No.1. Feb., 1863. 


Tus valuable periodical contains several 


Stickney’s article, cannot fail to interest all, 
while the articles of local history are of 
great value. 


Coins and Medals as Aids to the Study 
and Verification of Holy Writ, read 
before the Numismatic Society of Mon- 
treal, by Stanley C. Bagg, Esq., V.P., 
Montreal: Rose, 1863. 12 pp. 


A snort but very interesting paper, printed 
with great elegance. 


Pictorial History of the War for the 
Union ; acomplete and valuable history 
of the War from its commencement to 
its close. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens; 
embellished with 200 illustrations. Vol. i. 
New York: J. G. Wells, 1863. 8vo. 


Srverat histories of the war have appeared, 
but for the general popular reading this 
volume of Mrs. Stephens strikes us as by 
far the best, both in plan and execution. 
While others have gone into detailed ac- 
counts of Congressional proceedings, or 
loaded their pages with official documents 
and reports, or formed a mosaic of news- 
paper accounts, she takes the important 
events, and gives each distinctly and vividly 
in easy and intelligible language. It comes 
down to the battle of West Point, has a 
good chronological index, a host of spirited 
woodcuts, and must be a favorite with the 
public. Students will look to more com- 
prehensive works, but even they will find 
their labors lightened by this volume, 
which, from our examination, seems quite 
accurate and reliable in its details. It is 
written, too, with great freedom from sec- 
tional, fanatical, or political bias. 

An Address delivered at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the N. E.. Historico-Genealogical 
Society, held at Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day, Jan. 7, 1863. By Winslow Lewis, 
M.D., President of the Society. 8vo. 
Boston, 1863. 


Tus eloquent address recounts the pro- 
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gress of the society during the last year, 
and urges the erection of a fireproof build- 
ing, citing the progress of the New York 
Historical Society as an incentive to the 
undertaking. 


Sketches of Celebrated Canadians and 
Persons Connected with Canada, from 
the earliest period in the history of the 
Province down to the present time. By 
H. J. Morgan. 8vo. Quebec, 1862. 
779 pp. 


Tuis is a step towards a Canadian Biogra- 
phical Dictionary in English, as Bibaud’s 
work is in French ; but though apparently 
accurate in most cases, some, especially of 
the parts drawn from French, require con- 
siderable correction and improvement. 

’ We trust that it will meet with such suc- 
cess as to give in future editions a full, com- 
plete, and accurate Canadian Biographia, 
which is greatly needed. 


Memorial Volume of the Popham Cele- 
bration. 8vo. Bailey & Noyes, Portland. 


Tuts volume is elegantly got up, printed 
with new type, on fine paper, and contains 
two maps, one exhibiting the Peninsula 
of Sabino, and the mouth of the Saga- 
dahoc, from the coast survey; the other a 
Jac simile of L’Escarbot’s map of New 
France, of 1609, as given in the 3d edition 
of his work on New France. 

In addition to the Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the celebration, with all the 
addresses at the Fort, and the letters from 
distinguished individuals in the United 
States and British North America, we find 
as a supplement to the volume, Mr. Poor’s 
Vindication of Gorges,” with its appendix, 
containing the original charter of April 10, 
1606, the Constituent Code of Laws 
publicly read at Sabino, Aug. 19, 1607 

O. §.), the commission of Sir Ferdinando 

orges as governor of New England, and 
many other hitherto unprinted documents. 
Also the New England charter of Nov. 3, 
1620, the first Plymouth charter of June 1, 
1621, and the charter of “ The Province 
of Maine” to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 
John Mason, Aug. 10, 1622. 
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The American Annual Cyclopedia and 


Register of Important Events of the 
Year 1862. Embracing Political, Civil, 
Military, and Social Affairs; Public Do- 
cuments, ey, Statistics, Com- 
merce, Finance, Literature, Science, 
Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. 
Vol. ii. New York, 1863. 8vo. 830 pp. 


A copy of this valuable work, announced 
in our last, has reached us, and fully main- 
tains the reputation acquired by the first 
volume. Matters connected with the his- 
tory of the country occupy much of the 
volume, under the general head United 
States, and the separate heads of the va- 
rious States. Congress, Army, Army 
Operations, Navy, Operations of U.S. 
Navy, as well as under various biographi- 
cal and topographical heads, and under 
Public Documents. Religious Denomina- 
tions under separate heads are fully treated. 

Each important European State has an 
article, and many of the American repub- 
lies. 

The history of the whole world during 
the last year is here given, while under 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Electricity, Geo- 
graphical and Archeological Explorations, 
etc., a vast amount of scientific informa- 
tion is found. The articles Literature and 
Obituary are full and careful. 

The matter relating to American history 
is more especially within our scope, and 
we can in all sincerity commend the vo- 
lume as a better history of the war than 
many of the works exclusively devoted to 
the subject. The title Army Operations 
alone comprises over 150 closely printed 
pages, with maps and plans; the Congres- 
sional Summary over 100; while the Navy, 
Public Documents, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence, make as much more. These articles 
are exceedingly well prepared, and in spite 
of the difficulty of arranging in a satisfac- 
tory summary the multiplicity of contem- 
poraneous transactions constantly occur- 
ring, have succeeded in avoiding confusion, 
and giving order, clearness, accuracy, and 
impartiality. The last feature will espe- 
cially give the work value, now and here- 
after. 
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No one possessing a set of the Cyclope- 
dia will fail to secure the annual supple-| 
ments; but it is by no means a mere con- 
tinuation of that work. Complete in 
itself, each volume is a yearly record of 
human progress that will be found invalu-| 
able. Editors, students, teachers, profes- 
sional men, will here find what is always| 
most difficult to get at a moment, the 
latest events, discoveries in science and 
art, biographies, 


The History, Civil, Political, and Mili- 
tary, of the Southern Rebellion, from 
its Incipient Stages to its Close : com- 
wehending also all important State} 


apers, &c. By Orville J. Victor.) 
Vol. ii. New York: John D. Torrey. | 
8vo. 537 pp. 


Tue second volume of Mr. Victor’s his- 
tory comes down to the battle of Dranes- 
ville. It fully sustains the reputation of| 
the first volume, while, from its embracing 
military operations, it is more attractive. 
Mr. Victor writes with earnestness and 
singular ability, displaying great industry 
in sifting his materials and ability in pre- 
senting them to the reader. His history 
meets here and abroad deserved success. 





Manual of the Corporation of the City 
of New York, 1863. D. T. Valentine. 
12mo. 851 pp. 


THE manual for 1863, besides giving the 
names of the officers of the various de- 
partments of the City Government, who 
in number and salary exceed those of many 
of the States in the Union, has more | 
than usual historical interest. It contains | 
articles on Indian wars in and about New| 
Amsterdam ; Schools in the time of the| 
Dutch ; Law and Lawyers in New Amster-| 
dam ; Slavery under the Dutch ; Dominie| 
Bogardus; Harlem; Flags that have| 
waved over the city; New York City un-| 
der British Military Rule: but the great | 
attraction is the large Nicoll’s map ot’ the 
island, brought to light by George A. 
Moore, Esq., whose researches in England 
have been crowned with such success, en- 


riching us already with maps and plans of| 
| 
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inestimable value, and statutes, reports, etc., 
long supposed to be lost. 

Among other illustrations is a view of 
the Harlem in 1765, portraits of Mayors 
Colden, Allen, Hone, Paulding, Browne, 
and Lee. 


The Certificate of Incorporation, and 
By-Laws of the Long Island Histori- 
cal Society. 8vo. Brooklyn: 1863. 
21 pp. 


Tuts new society starts under favorable 
auspices, and has a fine field for investiga- 
tion, from which we hope no inconsidera- 
ble results. Long Island is becoming a 
State in itself, and has its own peculiar 
history, past and present, in a manner dis- 
tinct from that of the other parts of the 
State. The Society appeals to all to aid 
its collections by contributions of books 
and manuscripts; and we trust that from 
many a nook and corner of gallant Long 
Island will come forth material for its his- 
tory. Its rooms are on the corner of 
Court and Joralemon streets, Brooklyn. 


Colonial Schemes of Popham and 
Gorges. Speech of John Wingate 
Thornton, Esq., at the Fort Popham 
Celebration, Aug. 29, 1862, under the 
auspices of the Maine Historical Society. 
Boston: E. 8. Bralch, 1863. 8vo. 20 pp. 


Mr. ToorntTon is too thorough and earnest 
a historical scholar to enter the lists ill- 
armed, In his speech, here printed with 
elaborate notes, he seeks to strip Gorges 
and Popham of the honor now sought to 
be conferred on them of high and noble 
views in their schemes of colonization, or 
of being actuated by that religious feeling 
ascribed by Episcopal writers. 

Mr. Thornton adduces evidence to show 
that neither attempted to colonize with a 
respectable, industrious class of colonists, 
but both viewed it rather as a penal colony, 
and that consequently neither they nor 
those who attempted to settle had any such 
motive to endure hardship as the Puritans. 
Mr. Thornton, in claiming for the Puritans 
the principle of religious liberty, seems to 
us to go too far, as the historian of New 
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York does in his claim for the Dutch. If 
liberty means merely the right to follow 
one’s own views, it is a liberty that tyrants 
enjoy: but if it means according to all 
men to follow the dictates of conscience in 
matters of religion, surely neither Angli- 
can, Puritan, nor Reformed Dutch recog-| 
nised it. 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Great| 
Rebellion in the United States. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1863. Nos. 
8 and 4. 


WE have been favored with many histories | 
of the present war, some of which are 
more especially accounts of the battles 
than connected histories of the great con-| 
vulsion that will hereafter figure in the 
annals of the world as the Great Civil! 
War in America. The history issued by| 
Messrs. Harper, besides being attractively | 
illustrated, is, in point of merit as an his-| 
torical work, of a higher order than most 
of those now before the public. The sub-| 
ject is viewed in a broad philosophic spirit, | 
and treated from a standpoint far removed 
from the petty, vexing questions of the) 
day, which often make for a time the worse | 
appear the better cause. Its rapid publi- 
cation will be a public good, and the pe-| 
riod that has elapsed permits men and| 
things to be weighed and judged with an 
impartiality scarcely attainable two years 





since. 


Miscellany. 


Messrs. Tritsner & Co., London, an- 
nounce as in preparation a Quichua Gram- 
mar and Dictionary: Contributions towards 
a Grammar and. Dictionary of Quichua, the 
language of the Yncas of Peru; collected 
by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. 
Mem. of the University of Chile, author of 
“ Cuzco and Lima,” and “ Travels in Peru 
and India;” based on his own researches 
and the ancient Dictionary of Father Hol- 
guin of the Society of Jesus, now in the 





Public Library at Lima, the Vocabularies 
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in Torres Rubio and Van Tschudi’s Kechua 
Sprache. 


We learn that the Hon. Grorcr Forsom 
of this city, a native of Maine, is to be the 
orator at Sabino at the celebration on the 
29th of August, this year, the 256th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the English 
title to America. 

The selection of Mr. Folsom is a most 
fortunate one. His labors in developing the 
early history of Maine, and his investiga- 
tions in Europe, as shown in his published 
“Catalogue of Documents in the British 
State Paper Office, in relation to the early 
History of Maine,” have made him familiar 
with the whole question of English coloni- 
zation in America. 


An Association has been formed in 
Maine and incorporated by the Legislature, 
the object of which is to erect a monument 
to Ferdinando Gorges. 


Mk. S. F. Guenn, formerly on the staff of 
Gen. Butler, has nearly ready for the press 
a volume, whose title is to be “* The Capture 
of New Orleans, and a Year in the City.” 
He was with Gen. Butler from the organiza- 
tion of the Gulf Expedition to the recall of 
the General, and will give full details of 
every incident, with many important docu- 
ments not hitherto printed. 


Mr. Hatz is publishing in the San José 
Mercury a history of the town of San José, 
California, founded in 1777, 


A sertks of carefully written and illustrat- 
ed articles on American antiquities, from the 
pen of Professor Charles Rau, is appearing 
in the Natur, a periodical published at 
Halle, Germany. 


Mr. Frank Moore announces a volume 
of * Soldiers’ Letters,” selected from over 
2,000 received by him, or culled from news- 
papers. 


Tux State Historical Society of Iowa pro- 
pose to print annals, to appear quarterly, at 
a subscription of fifty cents a year, or fifteen 
cents for a quarterly number of 50 pages. 
Address the Librarian, Iowa City, Iowa. 





